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{DAVID DEVENISH SEALED THE WILL WITH HIS OWN RING!) 


THE CURSE OF THE LESTERS. 


-_- > 


CHAPTER IX, 


‘ Dav Devents went back to Yorkshire 
ull of a deep content. He knew that Vana 
did not love him; but he had every hope his 
affection would win her heart in time. 

_ was &@ man to give his trust entirely 
when he gave it at all, and he felt that hig 
darling would never have consented to be his 
pre — -_ er sure of her power to 
first lover from oe gm bee 

True, @ very precise son might have 
— that Vana had van as ~ form- 

y consented, bat David judged her too gene: 

~ have raised false hopes in his heart 
Snd have left him for six weeks in a fool’s 
ea tas meant after all to send him 


So he went home with a new j i 

joy written on 

tis tace, a * happiness shining in his 
eyes, and in those days there was a pleas- 








ant stir of preparation at the White House, 
as David's place was called. 

The home where generations of Devenishes 
had lived and died was thought by its master 
to need many repairs and alterations before it 
was worthy of his penniless bride. 

How he loved her ! 

Mrs, Clifford, coming over at his request to 
give her opinion respecting the refurnishing 
of the drawing-room, was astonished at the 
patient care bestowed on every detail. 

He seemed to think no trouble too great, no 
exertion too wearisome if either was for Vana’s 
future pleasure, 

‘‘I never was so glad of anything,’ said 
kind, motherly Mrs, Clifford, when he told her 
of the result of his visit to Vale Lester, ‘‘ that 
child was too frail and delicate for sorrow, 
My cousin Hephzibah’s a good woman, but I 
doubt if she understood what a tender crea- 
ture she had to deal with. The first time I 
ever saw Vana I thought she needed some one 
to. Ky her, and I've never changed my 
mind,” 





Mr. Devenish sent many letters to the 





Vicarage, and now and then he was answered 
in a clear, round, girlish hand. 

Vana had not much to tell her lover. Her 
letters were for the most part simple replies 
to his, but such as they were, the little notes 
were very precious to David Devenish. It 
was a very happy time to him, those antumn 
weeks of preparation and looking forward. 

He had no near relations, he told Vana's 
uncle, adding that there was no one wiih a 
right to criticise his wife. 

Perhaps, literally speaking, he was correct, 
but there was a certain house in the village 
where two ladies lived, both of whom con- 
sidered themselves very nearly connected with 
Mr. Devenish; these were Mrs. Morton and 
her mother, Mrs. John Devenish, 

Both were widows, and both were terribiy 
poor. The elder had married David's uncle, 
and the younger was his own first cousin. 

They had never lived in Yorkshire antil 
the last two years, when a very gracefally- 
worded letter to David, hinting delicately at 
their extreme poverty, had drawn forth the 
offer of a very pretty house belonging to him- 
self, rent free for his aunt's life. 
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That these two ladies had atfirst a ulte- 
rior motive in attracting the attention of their 
wealthy kinsman we will Qot positively say, 
but ffom the moment Jolia ret eyes on the 
White Honse she decided she was_fitted,in 
every way to become its mistress, end-her 
mother, 8 woman of large body and some- 
what limited brains, was not too obtuse to 
perdeive the bencht that might come to her 
from such a son-in-law as David Devenish. 

They were very wary, these two. They 


Gida‘t harass David- by ® multiplicity of as- } 


tentions, they rarely obtruded themselves on 
his notice, but they had quite made up their 
minds that though the Ferns was a very 
cosy little abode they would soon desert it for 
the White House. 

Every one at Sandstone knew their designs 
except Mr. Devenish. He did- not. particu- 
larly admire hie kingwomen om ®. nearer 
acquaintance, but hs could hardly goback from 
his offer. 

They were desperately poor, Mrs, Devenish 
having only a very small annuity, and her 


daughter the ecanty pension of @ captain's |. 


widow. 
David would rather have allowed thers a 
nagderate income (after he grew i 
, and been fresof their close- — 
"pat to theim poverty they joined an 


of fruit. 


scopy amonné, of a ata on & coos 


vegetable 
cos Pi as 
68, B in 
a@their simple due; 
sve seemedito. oo 


House she would, 
interests to } 
Mrs. John— 
nish in Sandstpne—or ~~ ] 
Vana in any way, his Was 
the rem was casy—they Bp. 
feeling they did "ai her, —— 


ent to make him un 
= Davia’s lips to ten Sg mg his lovg: 


“ae fell back on kind, pay Mrgs Clif | 


ford for sympathy, and. never in, his visit to 
the Ferns—they grew-very.rare after his re- 
tarn from Vale Les - the. name of 
Vana Tempest to escape h 

He was walking home from church one 
Sanday morning with Mrs. Clifford, and she 
gave him the fall history of Sir George Les- 
ter’s death, and the strange mystery in which 
it was involved. 

Mr. Devenish, who. had read. the newspa: 
reports, was much interested, bat, wp. Bis 
friend told him of Simon Leater’s will 
clared it, was.an injugtice, and ought to Vesa 
been set aside, 

‘That. was impossible,” said Mr, Clifford, 
striking igte the;copvergation. ‘Ig you 
the will wes unwigg, still it. was eafiiialy 
better than makipg none, ai ali,” 

‘*Nonsense!"’ said Mra, Clifford. “ Why. 
they would all have shared equally, then.” 

She and her. hushand were. fondly ENieebes, 
and the smile with which eke. spoke 
the sting ont of her congradicting them; but 
to David's surprise Mr. Clifford held. hia 
ground. 

‘I think a man faila in his first duty to his 
mt creatures if he neglects to make a 
wi 

« He bas a right to do be na hag likes, with 
his own,” objected David, al 

“ Precisely. Let him ‘ony. kis property to 
a me ger if he pleases, buf he onght fo make 
& Wi 

“ Why ?” J 


: Mr. Oliffagss ootiversati 93 


—a 

“Becagse, otherwise, he ne Igives a, 
burden of>uneertainty to fae | ar 
course, wen @ man has children it is dif- 
ferent ; otherwise, the heir at law takes pos. 
Session, and,doegs not fee)ycertain. for afew 
yeers, perkaps for many, whether a will may 
not be found which will turn him out.’’ 

“ There is something in that,” 

“Tcan tell you a crueller instance,” said 
Mr, Clifford, thonghéfolly. “Ayman in my 
employ had saved a good bit of money, five 
hundred I He-died- 


and it came ont that he-was a foundling, and 
consequently had no relations. He-left no 
will, His wife, a delicate, wen a 
quite unfit to cope witly 


ss delays a 
ances. That comes of not making 


eat. body you condemn? [ 
made a will, Bnever even thought 
‘*More shame for you!’ said 
sternpered old gentleman. “If you 
ore you'll make: it to-morrow. 
Sed the sooner.” 
Se eeee awote but Pec dane 


daa Vana to ee fl 
“moment she was hia, 
‘to. make a wil im 
he hoped, be two mon 





L with + hae . ' 
: 


have insisted on it the 
age. I never heard of 


pthat, Jack,” said Mr. Deven- 
little. gravely. ‘“‘dast answer my 
question.” 

‘‘ You have no nearer relation than Mrs, 
Morton, I think?" 

‘** Only her mother.” 

‘Her mother ig not your relation stall, 
only your uncle's widow. Well, Mra, Morton. 
would take,every Shing every penny piece.” 

David drew. long breath. 

“ Can you spare mé ten mifiutes, Jack?” 

“Twenty if yon like, I’ve -gat'to go out at 
twelve, but I could put it off.” 

“The ten will suffice, TF want you to take 
pen snd paper and:mske my. will.” 

“What, now!” exclaimed the other, fairly 
horrified at the irvegnlarity of the proposal: 

‘Now, this minute. Write: it down -your- 
self, Jack, there's a good fellow. b don't want 
your clerks to.know she 

an of the clerks was the Vicen's. only.on, 

oung gentleman who worshipped (vainly) 
at the rine.of Julia, Moxton. geet in 
m 8, 


this fact in bis mind. when. ke 
pecniiar epeech.? 

“All right.” Mr. Graham. took up a pen, 
in.® very business. like manner, ‘' It's; moat; 
onugual; and baying waited all these. years, 
you. might as well wait a few weeks 
it, seems to me, and haye the thing done 
properly.” 





~—- — =, 


Jack, The facts, I hope tobe married ; in 
two months’ . bat Pao’ like to. leave 
things unsettled atier what you haxe told me 
about my cousin.” 

*t Bat itil be all, the same, I suppose?” op, 
served Mr. Graham, slowly. ‘If you marry 
her it’ll come to her as your widow.” 

‘‘ But L.don't happen to bs going to marry 
my cousin.” 

oh: a 

‘Now, what does that mean?” 

“4 lawyer -bas~no right to~express ay 
onlnion, I suppose; but if I may venture | 

fos yet bri to you to empty the Ferns be. 
ne a bride home to the White 
Now, let.us get to business,” 
os he was hardly prepared for the brevity 
of the will. 
‘Word it how yon like to make it legal, bu: 





we are not alfoundlings,” ! 
wenish. “Do you ‘ont Set \ 


she} here's what I want to say. I give all I haye— 


d, houses, money—all I ever possessed, to 
T ~ niece of the Rev. James 

, Vicar. of Vale Lester, Norfolk, for 

le of her natural life, and to leave to 
she pleases at her death. And I beg 
t fricnds,, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford, of 

to act. as her guardians and 


; ie ifup in as many legal words as 


youlike, bat thet is what I mean.’ 


compos 3:5 natcadon-tie ty, I 
cpmeanh le proper 


more ae. per. 
a. as We sag ne ell hare all 
iM never be.acted on, You 
! = ae Devenish, and 1 

sf os bo: — 

D vid euniied, 


draw your marriage 


’ 
“It's only atorm; bat I want/ber mace 
| quite: 


it up so.that-she can’t give. it 
fronpher.” 


‘words were 2 coe 
meant the sone: at Cen ~ 
had in eens, to world, to be a 
after her, or to whom ehey, might: appoint ey 
will if she died unmarried or c 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford were act as, her 
joint guardians, and John a ay a 
tobe trustee to the property, witha very liberal 
emolument forthe loss of time thus. involved. 
Is was probably the-shorteat will the lawyer 
dzawa, eovering-one.side of a sheet 
per, but it. was perfectly in rule, 
Graham-observed, wonld hold good 


for two of his clerks. By 

at his client’s wishes it 

was the two- youngest he summoned, and he 
gave them a parting caution. 

“‘ Remember, nota hint cf this in the office. 
Discretion is the first step to success in our 
profession.” 

‘The lads,-they were little more, understood. 
They watched David Devenish sign his name, 
and wrote their own afterwards. 

Then they went back to the clerk's cflice, 
thinking they would gladly witness a will 
every duy, if doing so. brought such a crisp 
bank note:asy Mr. Devenish had slipped into 
their hands when he thanked them. 

“ You are quite sureit:is all right?” asked 
Yennindowens anzionsly, when they bad with- 


+ Positive —bas I cannot. understand your 
uneasiness. You are.in perfeot health, and 
adter eoting the precantion. for fourteen 
pore I can’t — +~ —_ hurry : — 

“ Yous never ha anyone.ta g.208 
about antl’ lately,’ confesaed. Mr. Devenish, 
“and maria. “ coal girl is almost alone. in the 

*§ bear the shapers of dying 
ed lean rovided for,'’ 
©, Will with, hia.own. ring, “e 
Jobn Graham locked it up in an = Si 


then Dayii Devenich went.out.again into 
winter 8 feeling whatever happened to 





“I don't. snppose you'll. do. it.impnoperly, 


himself bis, darling "a fnsure waa secured, 
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CHAPTER &. 


1+~, Tempest fled. from, Baail’s presence, 
R. ~. knowing whereshe went. She felt she 
should break down, utterly if she, stayed there 
another moment. His repulse had wounded 
her to the very. beart, fs 
She felt like some. poor stricken deer. She 
bad known her hero false, but she had never 
before thought him crnel, 4 
Vana bad looked.on Basil's perfidy more as 
weaknessthan positive heaxtleseness; until that 
tit had seemed. to her Fenelia Dev- 
revx's fortune tempted him, that: he. forsook 
her, (Vana), because-he had not.courage to face 
poverty for her sake. } 
Alas! never again could she think even:thus 


She was going towards her own room when 
che met a gentleman; whom: the :servant was 
evidently taking:to-her uncle. Vana had never 
seen him before, but the albums.at the Conrt 
held several photographs of him, and from 
these she knew that.it was Percy Lester. 

He started on seeing her. Then the small 
notrained servant, evidently thinking Miss 
Tempest could finieh- her. duty, retreated: to 
the kitchen, and; Vana,and the stranger were 
alone in the narrow passage. 

The Vicarage was ® modern house, built by 
Mr. Tempest’s predeceszor, a bachelor of good 
private, means. This geptjeman bad spent 
many years in Africa, and from pleasant 
memories of. thoseyyears had/constructed his 
English Lome on the modek of one he had 
inhabited in the sunny.eolony. 

The Vicarage was entirely on one floor, and 
80 arranged that every reom opened on to a 
verandah which ran all round the house. 

Mrs. Tempes§, condemned this plan. of 
architecture much, but it had one great 
advantage, all the sleeping rooms being in the 
middle, with the nursery, kitchens, and 
dining-room. at one’ end, the study and 
drawing-room, ag the other, if-.came abont 
that the noise ef the children, the smell of 
cooking, and. the clatter of servants’ work 
could not invade.the study or drawing-room, 
and any conversation held in these rooms was 
by the same means quite secured from any ears 
at the other end of the honse. 

Vana, left alone with the stranger, had 
turned towards the drawing room door, where 
the sound: of voices told that the vicar had 
joined his.guest, but Percy Lester seemed not 
to see her movement, and walked into the 
study, whence. soft light shone from tha 
Vicar’s reading lamp. 

“I beg your pardon,” he. said, gravely, ag 
Vana followed bim with a surprised look on, 
her face, “I came, to join my nephew who is 
calling on Mr.. Tempest, but,seeing, you, made. 
me want to ask you a few questions. I think, 
you know my wife,” 

_ Very much bewildered, by thia conversation, 
Vana admitted that,she.bad met Mra, Leater, 
hen had—she said simply —been very kind: to 

er. 

This said, ghemade another move towards: 
the door, but Mr, Lester stopped her, 

‘I will not.detain you long ; but I-L knew 
re ae and-—" 

glad cry of surprise from . inter- 
roptebhim, 2. py 
ant girl was looking at him with eager 


“Oh, sir,” she said, simply, ‘did you really 
know her, my-beantifnl, dead mother? You 
Will tell me she was good and-true, won’t you? 
She was the best and dearest. mother girl ever 
aan but no one loves her here} When I came 
first, @ year ago, Aunt Hepbzibah made me 
Promise never'to speak of» my mother to her 
childrem; and-even my uncle, who is very 
——— tals of her, 

‘You see,” went on Vana, naively, “we 
lost my father so very soon after I — born ; 
snd then my mother took me abroad, and I 
— even knew about Uncle James till she 
intl dying. Perhaps che was. married such a 
litle while before my father died that his 


feletions didn’t feel quite as ii they knew 
er.’ 

Peroy Lester knew quite well that Vansa's 
mother bad never- even met.a single member 
of her husband's.family, but he was not going 
to say so. 

The poor girl’s speeoh had told him two 
things—that she had.no idea. of any secret in 
her mother’s past, and that Mr. and Mrs, 
Tempest must be good and true,at hears, or 
thay would never bave kept it from her, 

“I knew your mother,” he resumed, his 
eyes fixed on the ground asithough they could 
not meet Vana’s. ‘' It:must be twenty years 
nearly. since I.saw: her, but:L have never for- 
gotten her, and I should have known you any: 
where from your likeness. to her. She was 
younger than you wher wo-first met ; pretty, 
bright-haired Dorothy Tempest, the loveliest 
face and the trnest heart that Heaven ever 
made!” 

Vana felt just a little disappointed. 

‘Then you did not know her until she was 
roarried? I wanted so much to hear if you 
had. met any of her relations. You know she 
must have had relations, and they would love 
we memory, and like to talk to me about 

er.” 

A strange, dusky flush roge to the man's 
face at the innccent words, 

““T never knew her before.she was Dorothy 
Tempest,” he answered ; “‘ bus I knew her and 
—and your father very well, and I wanted to 
tell you so. I am getting an old man now. 
There are no children in my home. If ever 
you should be in any trouble, Vana, if ever 
you should need a friend; I want you to re- 
member that for your mother’s sake 1 would 
do all I could to help you. Do not tell your 
uncle of this talk, He dozs not know of my 
intimacy with your parents, Only remember, 
if ever s day comes, that you need a friend, I 
—I shall be ready.” 

She emiled at him gently, a little, sad, 
weary smile, 

“I¢ is very kind of you, Mr. Lester, but I 
shall not be alone niuch longer. I—I am 
going to be married.” 

There was neithet, joy mor. elaiion in her 
tone, ehe just stated the fact aaa cagual piece 
of information, 

She never blushed. It seamed to her just a 
piece of news that might interest him. She 
spoke as coolly as though she had said, ‘‘ lam 
going on a visit.’ 

His eyes, caught sight of the beantifal ring 
on her finger, and he zemembered the rumours 
he had heard, 

“That ia, great news And are, you 
happy 2 ” 

Vana somewhat altered the question in her 


reply. 

“Mr, Devenish is very.good and true,’’ she 
said, simply; ‘and, I can trust him per- 
fectly. I bave no secret from him, Mr. 
Lester. MayI tell him what you have said ?"’ 

There was a moment's hesitation, and then 
he took her hand. 

‘* When you are his wife, Vana, tell him 
what you will, and ask him if he will let you 
wear this sometimes for the sake of one who 
loved your mother.” 

He went ont quite suddenly and joined Sir 
Basil. As: he left the drawing-room Vana 
heard the door close. on them, but she 
did not move. She felt as though the stir of 
family life, her annt’s directions, and the 
children's chatter, would jar.on her, 

She wanted a few moments to think quieily 
over what bad happened, 

At last, after moaths cf wesry waiting, she 
had met some one who knew and loved ber 
mother! 

Never in all the days of their lonely life 
together in France-had Mrs, Tempest spoken 
to her daughter of her past. life, 

She would tell Vana stories of London and 
its: wonders, and of the beauties of English 
country life, but of her own past never a 





word. 
Had she been ricoh or poor? the child of a 


wealthy merchant or a: poverty -ztricken clerk? 
—her daughter knew not. 

Dorothea had told her child. she had been w 
governess, and in her firat situation, met her 
husband, that was all. 

And now ont of the mystery of the past 
there came.a voice ; now some one had actually 
touched Vana’s hand who had known andé 
loved her mother ! 

The girl had heard a great deal of Mr. 
Lester from his relations. She knew that he 
had led a life apart, that, until his marriage — 
when he was well on, in years—they had heard 
little about him. 

The first suspicion that struck Vana was 
that. he was her grandfather—that. he had 
cast off her mother for some rash marriage ; 
but she soon dismissed this ag an idle fancy. 

Her. Uncle James was not the sort of man 
to have despised and neglected his sister-in- 
law had she been one of the Lester family. 

Besides, this old gentleman himeelf said in 
speaking of Vana’s mother, ‘I never knew her 
before she was Dorothy Tempest.” 

No, this was a mistake. Perhaps he had 
been a visitor at the house where her mother 
was governess. 

Well, she might never know just what hia 
acquaintancs with Mrs. Tempest had been ; 
but, at any rate, this interview had been a 
link with. Vana’s: past. 

She felt less dreary ard less sorrowfal. 

She held, the. trinket he had given her near 
the lamp and looked at it, It was a ring 
of rich dead gold, set with opalg;; inside was 
the quaint inscription, ‘* Fon always,’’ fol- 
lowed by the name Dorothea, It, set her won- 
dering. Had this ring ever belenged ta her 
mother, and if go, how had it passed to. Perey 
Lester's keeping ?: Vana locked itn p among her 
treasures. beforeshe went to join her aunt.and 
the children at tea, 

They talked a great deal of the Lesters, Tt 
was natural, perhaps. Tha tragedy of Sir 
Gsorge’a death bad well-nigh convulsed Vale 
Lester. If was only the day before that he bad 
been, Jain in his grave. The woman Sharpe was 
still at large, in apite of the handsome, reward 
offered for, her, apprehensicn, and the fact 
that the coroner’s jury had retusned a 
verdict of wilful. murder againsk her, and the 
magistrates had issued a warrant for her 
arrest. 

‘* They'll noé find her yet awhile,’ said the 
Vicar, who fancied himeelfa first-rate detective 
spoilt, by fate. ‘I could have told Sir Basil 
£0. Thad womaa wads. too clever. to do.a thing 
by halves. Depand upon it, she.was pretty wall 
disgnised while at the Court, and the perren 
who left Dereham, would not. answer in any 
way to the descriptions om the hendbiils.”’ 

“Did thoy, trace her to Dereham.?” asked 
his wife. 

“ Yes; she actpally wentito the dentist; but 
he was very busy, ao. she promized to returm 
ia an hour. That is, where, the clue fails; they 
are ready, at the railway station to swear that 
no one anawering Sharpe's descrip'ion left the 
station. They perfectly remember her arrival 
and her making very. particular inquiry about 
the return trains, All the cub drivers have 
been questioned, but deny having taken euch a 
fare. The confectioners and bakers, say they 
sold no refreshment to apy one auswering to 
the desoription; in faot,.as I said before, the 
olue fails at the demsist’s dcor.” 

“ Perhaps she neyer left Dereham af all?” 
suggested Mrs, Tempest, sensibly, 

The Vicar shook his head, 

‘‘She'd not dare to stay. Why, bless me, 
Hephzibah, can’t you see people would be. too 
anxious to secure. the reward, not to suspect 
any strapger? and it’s a small place, where 
all the regular inhabitants and their friends 
are known. No, depend upon it, Mrs. Sharpe 
got out of Dereham befoxe her victim, died. 
There is only one hopefal thing about it: she 
might dye her hair and paint her face, bat 
there’s one thing she can’t dieguise—her height. 
She was so unusually tall; she wonld be re- 
marked anywhere, In that one thing lies our 





chance of finding her,”’ 
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** Bat even then,” said Vana, slowly, ‘‘I 
can’t see how they can prove it against her. 
What object could she have in causing Sir 
George's death?” 

Mr. Tempest shook his head. 

“There's some one else in it,’’ he said, 
oracularly. ‘‘ This woman was only the tool. 
Perhaps when she finds herself in danger of 
hanging she'll turn Queen’s evidence, and 
reveal who tempted her todo it. Dr. Jebb 
declares the poison was administered in the 
most scientific manner, and in the minutest 
doses. Depend upon it, no ignorant woman 
devised that plan.” 

Sir Basil went back to Ireland, anda great 
gloom settled down on Vale Lester. Lady 
Lester and her daughter, in their deep mourn- 
ing garments, came to church, the widow's 
me A face telling how heavily the blow had 
fallen on her; the household at the Court, 
reduced to the smallest possible limit, the 
strict economy already instituted in every 
department—all marked the change. 

One thing surprised Vale Lester: the 
engagement between Sir Basil and Miss 
Devreux was not formally announced. 
Fenella was back at Miss Deborah’s, a little 
paler and a little graver than before she went 
to Devonshire, but there was no word spoken 
of her marriage with the young Baronet. 
Indeed, her intimacy with the family at the 
Court seemed to have decreased. 

She often made an excuse to avoid 
accompanying Miss Deborah in her frequent 
visita to her sister-in-law, and never pressed 
the girls to come to her. The old maid's 
darling seemed out of tune in those dull, 
Creary autumn days. 

Miss Deborah declared the shock of the 
tragedy had been too much for dear Fenella, 
the child was so sensitive. Once she and 
Vana Tempest met face to face, bat the 
keenest spectator coald have learned nothing 
trom that meeting. 

Fenella bowed with just that dash of con- 
descension fitting the difference in their posi- 
tions, and Vana returned the greeting with 
the strangely serious look that had grown so 
natural to her in the last few months. 

Miss Debcrah was not at all pleased at the 
tardiness of Sir Basil’s wooing. 

“I think he is treating you badly, child,” 
she said, frankly to her favourite. ‘“ All the 
world knows there were not two years 


‘between me and poor George. Susan was 


always a sickly creature, and Percy is old 
before hie time. Humanely speaking, Simon’s 
fortune must come to you or Basil. It is 
paying you a bad compliment to delay. The 
boy needs money. He has given up every 
penny of his patrimony to his mother, not 
that I blame him for that, but it is time he 
thought of himself.” 

Miss Deborah did more than hint. She 
wrote to her nephew very kindly, telling him 
that if he was still in the same mind as when 
he first proposed to Fenella, she did not think 
any grief for his father’s death should put off 
their engagement. 

While Sir George’s murderer remained un- 
punished, she could well understand he felt it 
no time for wedding bells, but she thought 
for both their sakes it was better their posi- 
tion should be clearly understood. 

Basil waited some time before he answered 
his aunt; then he sent two letters, one to her 
and the second to Fenella. The latter was a 
simple manly statement of his readiness to 
marry her, if knowing his past disappoint- 
ment, she was yet willing to trust her happi- 
ness in his hands. 

This old passion he told her was cured. 
Vana’s perfidy had made him thankful for his 
escape, but he did not feel it in him ever again 
to make an enthusiastic lover. If complete 
confidence and true liking would suffice, 
Fenella might trust him entirely. He would 
pony Are happiness and consult her wishes in 
all things. 


“He will give me all but love, and that he 
denies me,’ muttered Miss Devreux, as she 
read the letter; ‘‘ but I shall win his heart in 





time. He cannot keep constant for ever to 
that fair-haired child. Oh, my darling, you 
must turn to mein time. Love such as mine 
must win for itself a return. We will be 
happy, Basil, and forget the dark clouds which 
so nearly parted us,” 

She wrote a very simple answer to her 
lover, only two lines, and yet they decided 
the fate of two lives. 

“IT can bear anything with you.” 

Miss Deborah also answered Basil's letter, 
and no doubt the old maid gave some liberal 
promise for the fature, since she told Fenella 
with a smile she thought after all her Irish 
home would be ready by the time the Jane 
roses were in bloom. 

“Jane is the month of all others for a 
wedding,” she said, cheerfally. ‘I don’t 
think I could bear for you to be married in 
winter, like poor little Vana Tempest.” 

Poor little Vana! ‘ 

She was going to marry five thousand a 
year! 

Her future husband fairly worshipped her, 
and was a man of whose love any girl might 
have been proud; and yet in these December 
days almost all Vale Lester spoke of the 
vicar’s niece as “ Poor little Vana!" for she 
looked to them like one fading away. 

The round, girlish face had grown wan and 
pale; the beautiful dark eyes seemed almost 
too large for it. Her laugh was never heard; 
and often and often when her aunt spoke to 
her suddenly she would start as though 
awakened from a dream. 

Poor little Vana! 

She was waking up to the knowledge of her 


mistake. 

She had loved Basil Lester almost as her 
life, had worshipped him with all the first 
fervour of her heart. When she lost him, 
when his falseness broke all tie between them, 
it seemed to Vana that nothing mattered any 
more, 

The rest of her life was blighted; she did 
not care how she spent it. 

In this mood she listened to David Deven- 
ish’s proposal. 

She really meant to marry him, she never 
pretended that she loved him, bat she let him 
go away believing she would be his wife. And 
now the spell was broken. Vana had awoke 
again. Her poor, tortured heart had lost its 
numbness, and could feel and suffer once 


again, 
Alas! alas! The first consciousness of this 
she had was in the agony with which she 
began to look forward to David's coming. 
a fortnight after her chance meeting 
with Basil Lester she knew that of all things 
on earth she dreaded most was her wedding- 


day. 

Mr. Devenish was coming in less than three 
weeks, and he had her promise, at least, her 
silence up to now amounted to a promise. 

He was coming-as her lover, her fature hus- 
band, and there was no spark of love for him 
in her heart! 

In her miserable apathy, in her half- 
stunned state, it had seemed to matter little 
what became of her, and now she would have 
given anything, everything, jast for her free- 
dom. 

A veil seemed to fall from her eyes, and she 
knew the trath—that a marriage without love 
is the most abject bondage, the most complete 
slavery. 

A husband may be tenderness itself, but a 
love to which one can offer no return is in 
itself a heavy burden. 

David might consult her will, and strive to 
please her in all things, but he could not alter 
this—that for all time she was tied to him. 

For all time ! 

In youth and age, in sunshine and tempest, 
in sickness and health, waking and sleeping, 
she would never belong to herself any more ! 
she would have no fatare apart from his! 

She had done it willingly. She had taken 
up the yoke hersslf, but at the time trouble 
had deadened her poor heart to all feeling save 
loneliness, 





It had seemed to her good to belon 
so good and true as Mr. Devenish ; mig a0 
the spell was broken, and she knew life at his 
side would be one long torture. 

While the world lasts there will be trouble, 
While love endures some of us will give on 
hearts in vain. Better, then, | and face the 
pain bravely, better fill the void with hones} 
work rather than rashly grasp at the firs 
chance of change that comes to us, 

Vana Tempest was the least mercenary of 
women. Love, and love only, was needed to 
make her happy, and yet she had signed away 
her whole fature. 

If only Mr. Devenish would set her freg| 
She dared not ask it of him. The girl's 
nature was so true, she could not bring herself 
to break her word. But, oh! if anythi 
should rescue her! If her lover could only 
see for himself how little to be desired was an 
unloving wife. If his relations or friends 
— = interfere, aiiiees 

ana Tempest pray tears raini 
down her cheeks that something, no cums 
what, might even yet, at the eleventh hour, 
set her free, 

And the prayer was granted. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHEN SHALL WE TWO 
MEET AGAIN? 


10) 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A DREAM | 


‘‘Tuere is a very peculiar smell in the 
room,” said Sir Septimus Benson, sniffing 
suspiciously. ‘‘May I ack if you have been 
trying any experiments ?* 

“Yes. I've been trying to burn down the 
house,” said Treherne, calmly, who —_ im- 
agined that the surgeon would be ly to 
suspect him of incendiarism or any other 
crime. ‘ You see how the matting is singed.” 

‘* T suppose you upset the feng 7 but it was 
@ narrow escape, especially for Sir Thomas.” 

“@ 'y, as I was in the room; and I 
should have a out at neo first bw 

icion of er. Perhaps you i 
should ss left him to be burned alive? * 
looking at his grave face with resentful eyes. 

‘* My dear sir, I never trust to my imagina- 
tion. If Lady Dacre thinks it best to leave 
her husband in your hands, I’ve no doubt that 
she has good reason for doing so. Now, the 
question is, what is the matter with the 
patient? I’ve given up my night's rest in 
order to find out, being rather alarmed by the 
terms of the telegram.” 

Ronald gave a short account of the accident, 
to which Sir Septimus listened attentively, 
patting in a few sharp questions here and 
there. 
Their talk took place in the hall—for 
Weston, who had had a fruitless search after 
the man who had come to the window, had 
been told to remove the matting as noiselessly 
as possible, and to replace it with a carpet 
from one of the other rooms. 

Jennings—Sir Thomas's valet, who was t0 
take the last half of the night-watch— 
him, and they were so quiet in their move- 
ments that the sick man was not disturbed. 

“Might I ask what induced Sir Thomas to 
go into the mine?” inquired Sir Septimus, 
when he had heard all that it was important 
for him to know. : 

“Anxiety for my safety, inoredible as it 
may seem,” said rne, briefly. i 

“Very curious,” said the surgeon, quietly. 
“Do you mean to say that Sir Thomas has 
taken a fancy to you?” Zz 

“An absurd fancy!" he replied, im- 
patiently. “He would like me to be with 
him all day and night, but fortunately I've 
my work to attend to in the day-time. 

“ And when do you propose to take yout 
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ht’s rest?” studying him as if he were 


the most puzzling specimen of humanity that 


he had ever seen. 
«“ When I can get it,” with a short laugh. 


4‘ must be off in good time to the mine.” 
‘Then, pray goat once. As soon as those 
men have arranged the room I shall go into 
Sir Thomas, and very likely take a snooze in 
an arm-chair. I’m accustomed to that sort 
of thing, you know,” said the surgeon, with a 


@mile. 

« What a brateIam! I never thought of 
it. You must be starving!” exclaimed Tre. 
herne, starting up, on hogpitality intent. 

‘I'm nothing of the sort. Give me a glass 
of sherry and a biscuit, and take the same 
yourself, or you will never sleep. Let me tell 
you that you look as if you had taken no care 
of yourself for a long time,” he said, gravely. 

“ Why should I?” with an impatient sigh. 

“Somebody else must answer that ques- 
tion,” replied Sir Septimus, dryly. 

Something in his tone made Treherne look 
at him sharply, but the surgeon’s face was as 
impassive as & mask, 

The wine was fetched and some cold ham, 
ete., but Treherne slipped away as soon as he 
could to his own room, 

When he was alone he pulled the bit of 
loth out of his pocket that Ponto had brought 
back as the only fruit of his reconnaisance, 
and examined it minutely. 

It was evidently a bit torn out of a man’s 
trousers, and Ponto’s jaws had held on to it 
so firmly that the lining had come away with 
it. 

It was not corduroy, but a piece of tweed, 
with a check pattern in brown and white, 
such as any man might pick up in one of the 
slop-shops at Plymouth. 

He determined to keep his eyes open for the 
fature, but he was afraid that this identical 
pair of trousers might have been so damaged 
that it would never be worn again. In that 
case it might be almost impossible to identify 
the former wearer; and if he were found, it 
was ten chances to one that he was only an 
emissary for someone else, 

Treherne looked hard at the scrap of paper 
— - —— in ~~ paper ge rg till 

e should find an opportunity o ing it in 
Sir Thomas’s aie ese . 

The writing was feigned; but somehow 
there was something about it which strack 
him as rather familiar. 

He could fancy that he had received several 
letters in the original hand-writing; but 
though he racked his brains he could not pos- 
sibly remember to whom the writing be- 
longed. 

If his surmise was correct the stab in the 
dark must _have come from some one who 
passed as hia friend ; but he rejected the idea 
with ecorn, 

He could not suspect any one of his friends 
of 30 base treachery. Loyal to the core him- 
‘self, he was slow to believe in the disloyalty of 
any oneelsa, 

He had but a few hours to rest in, and 
his sleep was destroyed by agitating thoughts, 
as well as by the remembrance that come 
what might he must be up and away before 
Lady Dacre arrived. 

Tt seemed as ifhe had only just closed his 


| 





hand, ‘‘ and this little note may point his sus- 
picion in the right direction, I wish I had 
never found it.” 

He had very nearly decided to wait, at least 
till he came back in the evening; but, just at 
that moment, he heard a step, and looking 
round saw the surgeon standing in the door- 
way, and watching him with a peculiar smile 
upon his lips. 

**Good morning, Mr. Treherne!” he said, 
in a low, but distinct voice. ‘' Events repeat 
themselves. Last night I found you in the 
same attitude with, I verily believe, the same 
piece of paper in your hanu. If you werea 
doctor I should think it was a prescription for 
the patient, and beg to see it.” 

In an instant Treherne’s mind was made up, 
and he was determined to show the surgeon 
that he was going to deliver it as he said he 
would, 

‘Good morning, Sir Septimus!’ he an- 
swered, cheerfally. ‘If this is a prescription 
Iam not answerable for it; but I fancy it 
will have a rousing effect.” 

‘Then I forbid you to deliver it,” uncon- 
ae raising his voice as he stepped for- 
ward. 

‘Eh! what's that? Aletter? Give it me 
at once!” said Sir Thomas, wide awake, and 
ready to oppose all the world in a minute. 

The two men looked at each other, and 
could not repress a smile; then Treherne 
stooped and laid the little note—as powerfal 
for evil as a serpent’s sting—in the clawlike 
fingers. 

And having committed this act of folly, 
he drew himself up, looked quite proud of him- 
self, and flashed a glance of defiance at the 
surgeon. The colour rushed to the latter's 
face, and he came forward, hastily. 

“Sir Thomas,” he said, sharply, ‘“‘ you had 
better give that note to me. Iassure you that 
it is only a piece of nonsense—and—and—it 
will worry your mind.” 

‘* Nonsense doesn’t worry the mind,”’ replied 
the Baronet, weak but combative. ‘It looks 
uninviting, so I'll put it by, and look at it 
presently,” He slipped it under his pillow 
with a sardonic smile, which changed as he 
met Treherne’s eye. ‘' Now, don’t hurry off, 
Sir Septimus will have done with me directly.”’ 

“I will leave you with Sir Septimus, and 
go and have my breakfast,’ said Treherne, 

astily; ‘‘ you have had yours, I believe?” 

He had given special orders that the sur- 
geon was to have his breakfast when he liked, 
as he was anxious to avoid another téte-d-téte 
with him, and now, in spite of the Baronet’s 
remonstrances, he left the two together. 

If he had done a foolish thing he told him- 
self thathe could not help it. Noman had 
the right to stopanother man’s letter, unless 
he were in an official position, with authority 
to keep it back because of its treasonable 
nature, or anything of that kind. 

By the merdst chance it had fallen into his 
hands, and he certainly would have been éak- 
ing a dishonourable advantage of his position 
a3 Sir Thomas's narse if he had kept it back 
or destroyed it. 

Of course this would not be the last step of 
hia secret enemy, whoever he might be. This 
warning, no doubt, came from the same indi- 


eyes when Weston came in with the hot | Vidaal who had told Sir Thomas that Tre- 
water, and though he felt inclined to abuse | V@nion was in the Castle on the day of the 


him for disturbing him, he was obliged to kee 


for not calling him the morning before. 
As soon as he was down he went into Sir 


Thomae’s room determined to deliver up the | was prepared for the worst. 
es, in order | so many dangers out in Africa without flinch- 


paper before Sir Septimus’s ey 


| 


hie irritation to himeelf, as he had scolded hits Ig 


dance, and soon he would not be content with 
hooting from behind a hedge, but would come 
out in the face of day and denounce him. 


Well, it must come sooner or later, and he 
He had braved 


that he might not be suspected of intention- | ing, but now he was conscious of a sinking of 


ally suppressing it, 


he surgeon was not there, Jennings was | 


tidying up with noiseless steps and hands, 


the heart. 
It was not for himself he feared, but when 


the trial came on, who would believe that 


and the patient was fast asleep—his harsh Oyrilla Dacre had never recognised him as her 


featares un: 
pression, redeemed by any softening ex- 


former lover ? 
Who would credit that with a thousand 


“ Perhaps he is think son.?? i ting they had 
thought R tA. ing of yo opportunities of meeting they had never 
the important scrap of paper in 


‘ 


voluntarily come where the one was likely to 
see the other, and never breathed one word of 





the love which lay like a hidden jewel in the 
depths of their hearts? 

The world would laugh, shrug its shoulders, 
and say, “Is it likely?’ and nobody could 
answer ‘‘ yes.” 

Treherne gave & thistle a savage cut which 
sent its head flying over the purple heather, 
as he thought of it. 

It was all poor old Gordon's fault. If he 
had only let him follow his instinct in the first 
instance, he would now be thousands of milea 
away from England, Cyrilla’s golden head 
would have been safe from the soiling band of 
shame, and he would have been forgotten at 
Mounteorrel. 

Just as he was thinking of her the Dacre’s 
purple and gold liveries came in sight, and to 
add to his surprise, the coachman pulled up 
his spirited pair of chestnuts, and Lady Dacre 
beckoned to him tocome tothe window. _ 

‘*Exouse me for stopping you,” she said, 
shyly, with theloveliest rose tint onher cheeks, 
“bat I had such a horrible dream last night, 
that I can’t get it ont of my head. How is 
my husband?” 

‘**Ag well as can be expected after rather a 
disturbed night,” said Treherne, standing 
bare-headed in the sun. ‘‘ Somebody came 
to the window with a letter. I jumped up to 
see who it was, and upset the table and lamp, 
made an awful noise, and nearly set the whole 
place on fire, But I think you'll find it all 
right now, and Sir Septimus is there waiting 
for Adams.” 

‘I wish I had brought him with me.” 

Seeing that she still had a troubled look on 
her lovely face, he said kindly,— 

“Tell me your dream, and then you'll be 
able to forget it, It will weigh on your mind 
till you do.” 

‘‘T—I think I will get out and walk,” she 
said, in a low voice, with a slight smile as she 
glanced towards the footman who was stand- 
ing close by. 

She could not tell her dream with that man 
in livery to listen. Treherne gave her his 

hand to help her out, but her fingers rested as 
lightly on it as a butterfly’s wing. 

She dismissed the carriage, and tarned 
towards the Tower, with Ronald by her side. 
Ronald, who had made up his mind never to 
speak to her again if he could help it! Bathe 
excused himself now on the plea that he had 
only proposed it for her sake, knowing that she 
would fiad no one at the Tower to whom she 
could disburthen her mind. 

“Well, Lady Dacre,” he said, interroga- 
tively, feeling as if he were bound to seem in 
a harry, though his sense of hurry always 
became passive when in her society, ‘‘am I to 
hear the dream?” 

“It will seem nothing to tell,” tarning to 
him impulsively, for she was very anxious 
that he should take the dream as a warning. 
“T dreamt that all your men were gathered 
round you, as if to defend you, bat you 
wouldn't let them get in front, you would step 
forward though I tried to call out to you to go 
back and hide, Bat the more I tried to 
attract your attention the more impossible it 
was,” her voice shaking with the remem- 
brance of it, “all my voice went from me. I 
could only give the weakest whisper, and you 
—and you,’ hesitating. 

“« And what did I do?” he asked, with one 
swift downward glance into her face. " 

“You would only look up at me and smile. 
Don’t laugh, because it was so terrible. My 
husband took a revolver out of his coat, and 
pointed it straight at your heart. I tried to 
catch hold of his arm, but 1 was paralysed. 
Colonel Gordon, who looked, half mad, called 
out to me, ‘ This is all your fault,” and just as 
the pistol went off, Sir Thomas staggered 
back, and I woke. Don’t you think it means 
something?” looking up at him for once with 
earnest, anxious eyes, forgetfal of everything 
but her great wish to warn him of possible 
danger. . 

Those hazel eyes seemed to dazzlehim. He 

his hand across his forehead. 

“Nothing, nothing,” he said, hoarsely, 
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* because, you see, Lady Dacre, you ‘would 
never take euch an interest in a etranger like 
me ! ” 

She did not answer, bat stood there like a 
statue, only with quivering lips, and eyes that 
ventured cone upward glance, then fell with 
Grooping lashes on burning cheeks, Taking 
off his hat, he left her with a hurried exotre, 
the veins in bis temples throbbing, his heart 
beating ag if it would bnrat from his breast. 

Had she recognised him? The question 
shot through his brain like a flash of light: 
ning, but he cried? out mentally, “ No, no, its 
guite impossible!" and just‘ at that moment 
who should ride up but Kitty, mounted'on 
one of Lord Wildgrave's best horses; with ‘a 
emile upon her pretty face, anda deep sense 
of penitence in her pascionate heart. 

But at the sight of the two before her, at 
the sight of their agitated faces as she glanced 
fromthe one to the other, her penitence 
vanished like the wind. 

Treherne gave her an abdsent bow, which did 
nct improve ~ matters, ard ked” on in 
desperate haste. Whilst che rode quickly up 
pe Tower, her good intentions turned into 
evil. 


OHAPTER: XXIX, 
A WOMAN'S TONGDR, 


“Ts that Lady Dacre?’ asked Sir Septimus 
Benson appearivg-at the door of Sir Thomas's 
bedvreom, as Kitty rede up to the outer one. 

‘* No,” she catied* out, loud® enough to be 
heard by the pationtas-well as the surgeon. 
‘‘ T have jast seen Lady Dacre talking to Mn 
Treherne down there,” with a nod of her 
head in:the direction of ‘the: mine. ‘1 dare- 


say she will be. bere before long. How.-is-: 


joor Bir Thomae? ” 

“ Oh, you little vixen!” was the surgeon's 
mental comment; ss he asked‘ her at» Sir 
Thomas’ suggestion if she weuld mind-coming: 
in to speak to him for a minute; 

She slipped off her saddle‘directly, snd was 
presenthy ceated bythe side of the-bed in tke 
same chair that Treherne bad vooupied during 
the night, She looked round the room with: 
corious eyes, noting certain familiar’ objects, 
euchas a silyer mounted yataghan—a pipe of 
fancifal construction given: him by a Zala 
chief, a string of dried seeds:-which an old 
Boer woman bad thrast ‘into the young Eng: 
lishman'’s hand as a charm. against. death, 
etc., ete ; but her heart never softened; as they 
only awakened reminiscences of:her own-wild ° 
and mistaken love for their owner: 

“IT don't think you could have® seen. my“ 
wife talking to’ Treherne,’’ said Sir -Thomas 
in his queruloug*tone; as soon as he ‘had 
answered sympathetic inquiries after his 
health, “ for he was io such a deeperate hurry 
that I couldn't get half word out of him:” 

“Did you ever find -him in‘ too much of “a 
horry ta speak to Lady Dacre?” Idoking 
down at the riding whip’which she ‘held ‘in 
ber hand. 

“ That I have,’ was the unexpected answer: 
‘‘ He won't come near me-in the day-time, 
because Cyrilla has taken it into her: head to 
nurse me.” 

‘*He doeen’s mind bow Jong he talks‘to-her 
cutside, I saw them yesterday, and ‘again 
to day.” 

“T daresay shé had a‘lot’of questions ‘to~ 
askhim aboutme. She isa very good wife: 
I haven't a word to ray egainet her.” 

Kitty was much annoyed“ at finding‘all her 
ehots miss fire. The man wae-a sort of im 
movable hippopotamus, whom it was “impos- 
sible toetir up. Her time she felt was-shert,; 
for the doctor might come in again at« any‘ 
momént, and Lady Dacre was probably inthe 
act of climbing up the hitl, 

“Mr. Treherne is one ofthe handsomes# 
men ever saw,” she said significantly; bav 
again Sir Thomas disappointed her: 

“You women thitk so. much" about® # 
fellow's looks,” he said,‘calmly. “1 should 





think jast the same of Treherne if bis nose} leave; bet: he :siill lookeds fitstered ang 


were as flat as-a pancake,” 


annoyed st. having been obliged ‘to keep the 


“But Lady Dacre wouldn't—she admires great surgeon waiting. 


him~ immensely,” eagerly, with a spiteful 
— in her eyes, as she heard’ a stepeonti 
5 

‘*How do you’ know that?’ said+ Sir 
Thomas lowly, turning his bead as far-as. he 
dared in order to watch her face. 

Oh I’verseen it in her eyes -when she: has 
beenoekiag at him.” 

IT neverchave,” frowning. 

The steps came nearer. She leant forward 
and taid almost in a-whisper, 

‘Of conree:yqu wouldn't. Wives don't let 
their husbands see ‘everything.’ And: then 
she rese fronmher seat, and looked up, with a 
bland »smile,: for, Lady Dacre, pale bné.-per- 
feetly composed, was standing in the .door- 


Csrilla lein tae Cectcrstotheir consultation, 
and went andest wpen 2he.seat which Wilfred 
had been so fond of. 

From,it there mas... lovely view: over the 
gea and along the coass for many:miles, 

Wocded sheadianés ram out into: the waves, 
and secladedwiliages were bunied in the hol. 
lows between them ; Dut every here and there 
the grey tomemeton chutehs showed up above 
the tops ofrthe:tai!est «pines. dike: a glimpse of 
— amongst tke pieataresxand:sorrows of 

8 

“Ab!” shethought, with hands clasped on 
herdapi ‘Is therveinapesce for me except in 
the grave?” 

Already she.zhad ‘striven so: hard to do her 


way. ‘I know you must be dying to talk to} duty that mozning; and had only been snubbed 


poor Sir Thomas, so.I won't-stop. What 
have. you-done. with Mr. Treherne, I've 
brought:him a:messege from Wilfred.’’ 


“Tf you want to deliver. it.you-had better, 


goto the mine. I fancy you saw him as well 


for/her pains, And the:old aching. pain had 
come back to hem hears, andthe sorrow of the 
pastseemed to rise. up and crash: her. 

Would there never: be an: end \to-her trials 
except on. the other side ofthe siream of 


as. I did hurrying in» thas . direction,” said|death? Why: were. other: women’s lives so 
Cyrilla, rather baughtily, as she remembered:} muchifaizerthanhemown? she asked ‘in wild 


come of: Mrs. Gifford's stinging: speeches of 
the day before. 

*T don'tsknow aboutethe: hurry, I caw 
him, dawdling. along the road, and I did not 
woncer, when. he had Ledy Dacre. for his 
companion! Good-bye!’ 

She fiashed.one glance st Cyrilia'’s fice, 
where the crimson biood had rushed to cheek 
and brow, and. nodding. brightly to Sir 
Thomas, got..on- her horse and rode off—first 
charming. Weston by. the sweetneas of .her 
smile, as she thanked. him fcr holding it—for 
Kitty was siwayg.awact. and charming to those 
who did not get in her. way, 

Sir Septimns Benson was exceedingly crose 
at the non-arrival of Dr..Adams. And yet 
he might have been quite sure that his con- 
frére was kept by some other serious case of 
illnees which he.conld not lenve, and therefore 
that the delay was no fault‘of the worthy 
doctor's. And Sir Thomas was croaser than 
his poor wifs had eyer knawn him to be before, 
fox. no apparent reason, except that Treherne 
had gone off too quickly in the morning, 

* But surely you can't be angry with him 
for that?’’ she ventured to remonstrate, 
‘““when hé.was with you nearly the whole 
night ee 

‘Oh, of course yon take his*part,”* he said, 
hoffily, to her greats ee, for he had often 
complained that she did not*sppreciate him 
halfenongh. “ What made you co late this 
morving?” 

“Was I lste?® I got’ out’ of the carriage, 


regret; but the only answer-waathe:eplash of 
the wawves.and«the, twittering of the birds ia 
a thioket. g 

Presently she became aware vthet somebody 
was advancing towards the:house. And as 
she reeognided:dacob Emith, the:detective, all 
her faculties: were.on the alert in an instant, 

4 She. roee fromhexcpeat, and | cressing the 
lawn quickly, reached the front door at the 
same timé ashe did. 

Smith, ifthe hadexpresesd:hia honesé senti- 
ments,’ would ihave:wished':her. ladyship at 
Jericho, or another placeratca safe distance 
from: Bogland » baty:aa;franknesa is) not the 
diatinguishing»:charscteristic-.of men in his 
line-of businessay-he sdissembled,: and, raising 
his hat respeotially; asked:ifhecoald have a 
few minutes’ talk-wish Sir Thomas. : 

“Note om anye ascgunt," said Cyrille, 
promptly. “Sir: Thomas isetilb-very ill, and 
the doctor says he mustbedkept:very quiet.” 

“1d nadertake not+to say:more than half-a- 
dozen averda, my Jadyr;:andI assare. you they 
would act more a atonis-than anything eles,’ 
Smith said, earnestly, trying ‘tesedge-his way 
to \thes door, which wae,i however, inexorably 
blocked by Lady Dacre's gracefal figure. 

“ And, for all I know, astonio «might. ba the 
worst thing :fors him, Mrz. Smith;’” sbe said, 
gravely, ‘* However, there are two doctors 
with bimmowy, so thatitis maehesa to discuss 
the: subjects: If youshave any.-meassage for 
hira, I shall be happy to deliver it.” 

There was. a°:sudden:eagerness in her face 


and walked little way, perhaps that delayed} which did not escape the detective’s eyes, and 


me,” she’ said, immecently, not wanting’ to 
hide the fact that she had met-Treherne, but 
still not thinking it necessary to’ mention if 
In an instant her husband's suspicions were 
aronced,’ 
‘T shonght perhaps yom had met some’ one 


onthe road?” he-edid; carelessly, bat witht} Heh 


bis hawk. like eyes fized apon her face, 


made him immediately shut upas tight as an 
oyster, 

hi slight smile hovered round ¢he:corners of 
4 his:mouth as he thought of the handsome man 
whom -he.was bent onsranming down,.and the 
+lady who was co much interested in hims 
ad a vulgar mind, and as she wascon- 
stantly watching: the vpide, of haman 


\seamy 
“Nobody bat Mr. Treherne, and ‘I stopped) nature, it: eeemedquitecnateral te him: that 


to‘ssk hior how you were.” 
“Vastly Eind of*you,"" he saidy with bitter 
earcasm. “I sup 


this with thedovely face. should be on the 
biae ota fascinating young man like Mr. Tre- 


it did mot occur to you'} herne, instead of; ‘the part of a tiresome 


that-you could ascertaimthat fact-jast as well! olddogey like Sir Thomas Dacre. 


by hurrying up-in the carriage?”’ 
“He had nursing you, therefore he would 
know better than anyone ele, What-ie the 


He fixed that odd ‘left eye:of his on ber 
face, and: said; ' quisthy—— 
~Dbenes Scaubal obliged:to:yeuy. mov 


matter, Thomas? Ate you sure that -you'} but this.is acmatterforcS ie Phomas: 


dow’ t feel‘ worse?” she asked; with’: tender 


solici¢ade; sishough: her busband> at: they 
moment looked especially unattractive, for hia) 


chin- was unshaven,; and his viron-gvey: locks 


had been rofiled by constant contact«with 


the-pillow: 


I’ve nowight to«wpeak of it toanyone.clse! ‘. 
Cyrilla. deew-herself up:hanghiily. 
“My hueband-has- no sepreta from me, Mr. 
+ Smith,” « iif 
“The more fcol he!" wasyMe, Smiths 
mental rejoimdér. +Phatwonldn’t excuse m6 


“ Much: anyone would cazeif I were, he} for telling: thean to youp my: lady,” he said, 
answered, ungratefaliy ; butfarther-amenities) aloud. Bie Tiromas:.cans do: adhe ; likes 
pee eae by the entrance of SimBeptimus;| about biscovn: afaire,butJ'm. bonnd to act 


by the long expected Dr. Adama 
He had- dlrend$. eaveesd 


delay by saying that he-was"in attendance on} have towait. Sir 


up to my sense of dooty.” é 
tell you" how-long,you will 
‘Thomas is-in a very critical 


‘* Them I cannot 





a dying patient, whom  it-was impossible: tobstate; but:asgodn agehe cami-be:moved we 
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him to Mountgorreil, so you had 
ol Ses your news to him there,” said 
Cyrilla, congratulating herself on her own 
cleverness, for she knew how important it was 
to get the detective, on. of the neighbonr- 





d, . 
not conrse her motives were as patent to him 
as possible, and he was more convinced than 


that Treherne. was the man. 
He bade trump,card in. his pocket, and he 


knew that it, wasmecesaary to. play it as scon, 


as possible; but he did not dare to.give it into 
the small hand which wonld.be too ready to 
take it, and. equally ready to throw it into the 
fire as soon a8-his back was turned. 

“Tt is dangerous to. wait. so long, and I 
won't disguise it from you,” shaking his head 
sententiously.; '‘ bnt L euppose.you are willing 
to take the. responsibility on your own 
shoulders, my Jady.?”’ ; 

“Certainly Iam. My busband will be very 
anxious. to’ sea. you; a8. spon. aad he is well 
enough.” Then she gave & nl bend 
of her head in-sign of dismi and with a 
triumphant emile watched the detective de- 

art. 
a So you have sent him off?” said Sir 
Septimus'’s voice close behind her. ‘ You 
fancy that you have. got rid of him, but he 
will come back as. soon as. the coast is clear, 
and Sir Thomas will know all about it before 
to-morrow morning.” 

She turned, upon him.defiantly. 

“ You've no.xighé; to. think I’ve any. motive 
in this but anxiety for my husband.” 

The surgeon, raised. hie grave, inscrutable 
eyes, and looked her. straight in the face. 

“Tf you, bad another 1 should be the last 
man to blame you. You are young, beautifal, 
charming, all that some men care for. It 
would be too. much to expect that you, should 
be true as, well.” 

She forgot to resent the rudeness in the 
shock thatthe scousation gave.to. her sensi- 
tive conscience, 

“ As there is.a Heavep above us,” she eaid, 
in a low, intense voice, ‘I have been true to 
my husband through it alj,” 

“You think you have, and that is always 
enough for a woman,” he. said, slowly ; ‘‘ but 
if I told you that either Sir. Thomas or thas, 
fellow down in the mine should die to-morrow 
and bade you choose, which would it be?” 

She torned white to the Liat 3 lips. 

“TI should do my duty,” she said, after a 
long pause, 

“Would it be your duty to cut off. that 
young life, so.rich in all grand possibilities 
for the. future, go. fall of courage and intellect 
and strength of will, in. order to save an 
elderly individygl, who will probably be an 
invalid for the reat of his. weary existence?” 

Her face went like that of a martyr, but she 
answered steadily,— 

“Yes, My husband before everything.” 

And he—the man of the world—who had 
lost hie trust. in women before.tke beard had 
grown upon his chin, looked into Lady Dacre’s 
face, and reading its expresagion aright, said. 
in.g low. voice,— 

“I believe. you would. You are oneina 
thousand,” 


ol 


CHAPTER XXX. 
“an ! THEN, I'M DONE FoR 1” 


‘ Beware of the man you call your friend! "” 

ne were ihe words which were ringing in 
8's i i 

pat om 6a day, and confusing hia 


They could only a to ald Treherne, 
the man whom he py ee ont from all 
others to be his fpecial favourite, 
_ He had really. thrust his friendship upon him 
ip & Way. that was entirely contrary to his usual 
ree and ‘Treherne had always repulsed him, 
oe yet, with a softening amile, ‘he. thought 
h _the: fellow could only haya been ape 

Ugeing, for he was always ready to do. 
any Service that was poove. 

twas Treherne who. came to look for him 


in the mine, although he was unfit for any ¢x- 
ertion at the moment; it was Treherne who 
offered his honse as an asylam for him in his 
precarious state. It was Treherne who was 
ready to eacrifice his night’s rest for him to 
nurse him with the tenderness of a woman, 
and to be at his beck.and call like a faithful 
servant, 

And yet this wasthe man whom he was 
called upon to, doubt. Impossible! He never 
knew a face before that showed & man's cha- 
racter. more clearly, 

Truth shone out of his large blue eyes, 
frank and fearlessly as in those of a plucky 
child’s, 


It was a face that had taken him by storm 
in & way that was unprecedentedin hia usually 
unimpulsive nature, and he had felt from the 
first that he could trust this stranger more 
completely than one of his most tried friends. 

Was it likely that he, a keen-witted man of 
the world, not over ready to trust anything or 
anybody—a man utterly without a scrap of 
foolish sentimentality in his disposition—could 
have been duped from the first ? 

He laughed the idea to scorn, tried to turn 
over on to his left side, was irritated by the 
failare to getintos more comfortable position, 
and lay frowning and flushed, ready for any 
unpleasant thought that chose to come and 
plague him. 

Cyrilla sat in the high-backed chair, locking 
up.every now and then with her gentle eyes, 
wondering why her husband looked so angry, 
and why he remained so obstinately silent, 
and all the while Kitty’s words cama.like little 
wasp stings back to his. remembrance. 

Lady Dacre admired Treherne immensely. 
** He never seemed in a hurry when he was 
talking to herontside. Wives never let their 
husbands see everything.” 

This offer of his house, which sounded so 
kind and generous, might after all be a plant 
from the beginning. 

To have theinvalid. husband lodged under 
his roof would give him a thousand opportnni- 
ties of meeting his wife—opportunities which 
Treherne would never have if they were both 
at Mountsorrel, 

But no, if this was the resuli of a horrible 
plot Treherne would be an utter scoundrel, 
and that he could never bring himself to be- 
lieve. Still, now he came to think of it, it was 
dangerous for him to ba thrown so much with 
& woman of such personal beanty. His rest- 
less thoughts went to that night of the ball, 

Treherne had only asked his wife to dance 
with him at his own inetigation, but once 
haying broken the ice he did not leave her 
side for an hour .at least. Perhaps he was 
irresistibly attracted by her, and that was why 
he so persistently avoided Monntsorrel, Per. 

haps—oh!. what was the good of worrying his 
brains about it when he was.tied by the leg, 
and could not stir a step 2 

“ Cyrilla,” he said, abrupily, ‘I should like 
you to stay with me. to-nighé instead of Tre. 
Rares The poor fellow will be quite worn 
0 Med 

“Very well, just as you like; but I muat 
write and im so,” the colour rushing 
into her cheeks at. the thought of watching 
together by her. husband's side fer the long, 
quiet hours of the night. 

That was a position that could not be 
ga and she rose at once to get pen and 
in 


Sir Thomag.noted that sndden flush, and 
speculated over it uneasily, 


‘* Give.me a pencil and a bit of paper,” he 
said, sharply. “Tl. try and scrawl a few 
lines myself. 


“Are you sure that is won't be bad: for 
you?” looking anxiously at his flushed face, 
and wondering uneasily 
worse were keeping it back from her, 


with a thin face, colourless eyes, and a large 
mouth—came into the room, he was told to 
take the note to Mr. Treherne at once, either 
at the mine or at Woodlands. 

‘** You can have the cart which is here, and 
mind there’s no mistake!" said bis master, 
imperatively. 

The valet withdrew, and Cyrilla offered to 
read out, 

‘‘No, Youcan make: yourself agreeable to 
everyone else, so why shouldn’t you try it on 
with your husbana?”’ be said, crosaly. 

‘But I come here every day and see no- 
body,” she anawered, witha smile, ‘‘ So what 
is there to talk about? We've discussed the 
paper,” looking towards the Times which she 
had read out for. more than an hour before 
luncheon. 

“Ife visitor came in your tongue would be 
wagging like a pendulum, but, of course, 
you've nothing to say to me,” with a fretfal 


sigh. 

Cyrilla sighed, not fretfally, but with utter 
weariness of spirit, Was she to endore,this 
till two o'clock in tha moraing, when Jennings 
would come to reliave her? And when her 
watch was over what was she to do with her- 
self? Pass the rest of the night in a chair iv 
the hall, waiting fox the daylight to creep in 
through the chinks of the shutters ? 

There was nobody to make arrangements 
for her comfort. Her husband bad not 
thonght of it, and the one who would have 
turned the houge upside down, if necestary. 
to accommodate her, would not be there tii] 
the morrow night, : 

‘‘ After all, reading ia better than this duli 
work, You had better get a novel with some 
spice in it—if you can only find one. No 
milk and water for me,” said Sir Thomas, 
anxious to get away from his troublesome 
thoughts. 

Cyrilla took up one by a well-known anthor 
from amongst a number which Treherne, with 
his usual forethought, had sent for irom 
Madie. 

It was a book of wild adventures in Persis, 
and Sir Thomas forgot some of his own 
troubles in listening to those of the hero. 

Treherne.came out of the mine about hail- 
past six, took off the large blue epectacies, 
which it was necessary for everyone to wear 
in the adits whilst work was going on, te 
prevent. splinters from the rock or scraps of 
dust from getting into the eyes, and looked 
round for his horse, which Weston was hold- 
ing at a little distance. 

*‘ Now, Treherne, you are not going cff io 
Woodlands,’’ Lord Wildgrave called out, look- 
ing down from his high dog cart. ‘J’m 
going to carry you off a prisoncr. Don’t say 
‘No!'” 

“Tvs awfally good of you to ask me,” 
a bright smile on his face as he raised his hai, 
‘* but I'm as black as a nigger, and I’ve gos to 
be with Sir Thomas,to-night.” 

‘* We've plenty of soap and water, as well ag 
a suit of your dress.clothes up at the Castle, 
and that old curmudgeon.can very well be left 
to the care of his own man.”’ 

Treherne shook his bead. 

‘‘T said I would, so I must be there, thank 
you all the same.”’ 

‘Well, if you must, I'll tell them to put 
Fleetwood in the cart, and he will take you 
over the ground in no time, Come, get up. 
I'll take no, refusal, Seriously, Wilfred 
wants you, and I'm not quite comfortable 
about the boy,’’ said the Earl, gravely. 

Not another word, was necessary. 

O! course, if he were wanted, he would go, 


It will come. better from me/bat he couldn't help looking at his dusty 
than,yon,” clothes with a ruefal glance, 


Lord Wildgrave laughed, 
‘* Not a soul shadl.see you till you sre quite 


if he were really} presentable, I'l drop you at the back door, 
and you shall creep up to your room like & 
“ Stoff and nonsense! ” contemptuonsly, as} burglar.” 

he took hold of the pencil with very shaky 
fingers. ‘If it were I should do it all the| herne, getting into the cart, he called out,— 


Colonel Gordon came ont, and, seeing Tre- 
“Glad you are taking him away, Wild- 








same. Ring the bell for sesnings _ 


When Jennings—a respectable-looking man, 


grave. He makes himself a perfect slave tc 
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our old friend up there,” with a jerk of his 
head towards the Tower. 

“Hard work to get him; but I conldn’t 
tempt you, too?” 

‘Not to-night, thanks. Verreker dines 
with me. Keep him as long as you like, and 
don’t stand any noneense! ”’ 

The Earl nodded, and smiled; Treherne 
shook his fist laughingly; the spirited horse 
started forward, and in a few minutes they 
were out of sight, before Gordon had got his 
foot in the stirrup. 

Daring the drive they disoussed Treherne’s 
position in all its bearings, and the Earl pro- 
mised to do his very best to dissuade the 
Baronet from instigating a prosecution, even 
if he became aware of Treherne’s identity 
with Ralph Trevanion. 

“It would be the dirtiest trick possible,” 
Lord Wildgrave said with a frown. 

* Still, he would play it. You see, he would 
be so mad at having been duped,” was the 
grave answer, 

* Bat it will never be found out, so don’t be 
afraid; and the man won’t last for ever,” 
said the Earl, cheerfully, for he had no liking 
at all for the individual he had helped to 
save. 

“No; but he may last too long,” said Tre. 
herne, sadly, for a presentiment of coming 
evil was strong upon him that evening. 
*‘And now, however it turns ont, I shall 
never forget your kindness, Lord Wild- 
grave.” 

“My dear fellow, you are putting it all the 
wrong way,” said the Earl, with a kindly 
smile. ‘‘ What don't we owe to you?"’ 

They drew up ata side door according to 
promise when they reached the Castle, and 
Treherne went at oxce to change his things. 

Is was close upon the dinner-hour by the 
time he was ready; but without waiting for 
anything he started at once to find Wilfred. 

It was rather a long way round to hie suite 
of rooms, and he had to pass several others on 
the way. 

Suddenly a door burst open, and Kitty 
Gifford stood before him in a blue peignoir, 
with her hair hanging in dishevelled masses 
over her shoulders, and her cheeks white as 
death. 

**Oh, what have I done?” she cried, clasp 
ing her hands, and wringing them distractedly. 
‘*I’ve ruined you entirely! all through my 
—my ” and she dropped her head with 
bitter cobs. 

‘* Hush ! someone will hear you !” he said, 
looking round in dismay. ‘“ What is it, 
Kitty? You wouldn’t have done me any 
harm for the world, I know!” 

“T have! I have!” stamping her foot. 
“ oe talk tome kindly, or you'll drive me 
ma hed 

A sudden thought flashed through his head, 
bat it seemed so wildly impossible—oould she 
have had anything to do with that anony- 
mous warning, ‘ You don’t mean—you can't 
mean?’’ he began —and stopped, really 
ashamed to put the question into words. 

She looked up at him, and then looked 
down, in quivering over-powering shame. Had 
he guessed? Oh, if the floor would only open 
to hide her from those grave inquiring eyes 
into which she would never be able to look 
with the fearless frankness of old. 

Ob how paltry and mean her jealousy 
seemed, how utterly vile and unworthy her 
suspicions, face to face with the man who 
would never stoop to one thought of dishonour. 

‘*Don’é ask me anything,” she said brokenly. 
‘* What has happened is this, you gave me 
your photograph long ago—perhaps you've 
forgotten,” with a deep sigh as she remem. 
bered the very hour when it was given, and 
the look in his eyes which accompanied it, 
wont I had it in my album here—and it's 
gone!” 

“Is that all?” he exclaimed, very much 
relieved, for he thought she was going to con- 
ieas something much more terrible. ‘“ I dare- 
eay if won't doany harm. Every one would 
puess that my hair wasn’t always white.” 








“ Kitty are you mad?” came from her hus- 
band inside the room. ‘Do you know that 
you've two minutes to dress in?” He could 
not see whom she was talking to, but supposed 
it was Hilda Romer. 

She started—looked over her shoulder—then 
stooped forward and whi 7 

“You don’t understand—your own signa- 
ture, Ralph Trevanion, was underneath it. 
Ob, I could kill myself when I think of it.” 
she broke out passionately. 

‘* Ah! then, I'm done for,” he said very 
quietly. 

She gave him one look of intense horror. 
Then her husband called her again still more 
urgently, and she vanished inside her room. 
The door shut behind her—and Treherne was 
left alonein the corridor. 

A sudden chill fell upon him, and standing 
there with the radiance of the setting sun 
falling fall upon the beauty of his face, he 
looked like a martyr ready to die for the cross, 
— ate felt like a convict just sentenced to 

ea 


(To be continued.) 








NURSE BROWN. 
—o— 


Tue dinner was over at Woodcote Farm ; 
the milk was strained into glittering pans on 
the dairy shelves, and the fowl-house door 
was locked beyond all chance of danger 
from chicken-thieves ; and, in the soft purple 
of the gloaming, Mary Grace and her young 
London visitor had put oa their sunbonnets 
= were climbing the wooded slopes to Farze 

ill. 

Mary was a typical conntry maiden, rosy, 
fair-haired and plump, not to say common- 
place. 

Alice Deane was taller and more slender, 
with large dark eyes, a skin that was trans- 
parently pale, and a sweet serious mouth. 

Her dress wae far plainer than that of her 
companion, but there was a certain style in 


every fold and plait that was lacking in| chair 


Mary’s. 
‘* Oh,” cried the latter, breathlessly, ‘‘ don’t 
walk so fast, Alice! Do stop a minute and 
look around you—at your own ancestral 
acres!” 

‘* My own ancestral acres! "’ Alice shragged 
her shoulders. ‘It is all rock and woodland, 
so far as I can see, and the old house is ready 
to tumble down at the first gustof wind. Oh, 
dear, there's an end of my plans about 
taking boarders and making a little money ! 
No boarder with any regard for his personal 
safety would ever come to Farze Hill.” 

Side by side the two girls sat down on the 
doorstep of the old house. 

“It would take,” said Alice Deane, looking 
Gespairingly about her—‘it would take a 
fortune to put this place into anything like 
decent repair. And where am I tc get money 
I should like to know? I can't even sell the 
place. Nobody would buy it. Idid think I 
could make a living out of the old house, but 
now that I have seen it—” ‘Oh, Mary, I’ve 
seen quite enough of my ancestral halls! Let 
us go home!” 

Mary's attempts at consolation were in vain 
on the way home. 

‘Oh, don’t talk tome!” said Mary. ‘I’m 
&@ pauper—a beggar. Why on earth wasn’t I 
brought up to a trade, instead of being kept 
at that genteel boarding-school? I wonder 
what I am good for?”’ 

‘* Dear Alice, don't fret,"’ saidchabby Mary. 
‘* Remember you are a lady.” 

‘Much good that does me!” said Mary, 
scornfally. ‘I couldn't go begging to my 
relatives if I would, and I wouldn’t if I could. 
I've some pride left. Ob, Mary, don’t you 
know of somebody who wants something done 
for them, so I can earn my bread?" 

‘Something will certainly turn up,’ said 
Mary, hopefally. “Oh, there is a light in the 


a 


sitting-room! Some one has come in, and 
mother has lit the big lamp. I wonder who 
it can be? Oh, it’s only Harry Newton.” 

Harry Newton was a neighbour—a tall, 
stalwart young farmer with a healthy, san. 
burned face and kindly blue eyes. 

*¢Tt’s mother,” said he. “ She’s ill and Iam 
afraid it's diphtheria, and the doctor wants 
you to write to the nurse you had yourself," 

“Oh, Harry!” cried Mary, “ what a pity) 
Is it really diphtheria? But who is to do the 
house work ?” 

“Ob, Ican manage that myself,” said the 
young man, “if only I could get the nurae.” 

‘I'll write at once,” said Mary. ‘Or, better 
still, I'll go for her myself. But she comes 
expensive.” 

“TI don’t care for the expense,” said the 
young farmer; ‘though I know mother will 
fret about it, But she must have the best of 
care.” 

"Ie that Fy Henry Newton?” said Alice 
Deane, as the tall figure vanished into the 
twilight. ‘He's rather good-looking, isn't 
he?” 

Bat Mary returned from town the next day 
alone. 

‘She can’t come,” said she. ‘She is en. 

ed in a scarlet fever case.” 

‘* Mary,” said Alice, speaking suddenly, ‘' let 
me go!” 

“Go where?” 

*“ To the sick woman—in the place of 
this trained nurse. Cousin Sarah had diph. 
theria once, and the doctor said I took ex. 
cellent care of her. I would as soon be called 
nurse Brown as anything else—and I would 
so like to be doing something and earning 
some money!” 

Mary looked hesitatingly at her friend. 

“It would be awfally d work,”’ said she. 

“All the better!” impatiently cried out 
Alice. 

So the heiress of Farze Hill went to the 
Newton's farmhouse in the capacity of a 
trained nurse, and gave the very highest satis. 
faction. 

“I’m sure, Miss Brown,” said good old Mrs. 
Newton on the day she first sat up in an arm- 
ir lined with pillows, ‘I don’t know 
how we can ever pay you for all you have 
done!” : 

«I've worked for wages,” said the tall, pale 
“Fraud,” ‘and you have given them to me. 
We are quits.” 

« No, we ain't,” said Mra. Newton. ‘ You've 
give me my medicine, and all that sort of 
thing, to be sure, but you've done more than 
that, You've got up early to look after the 
house ; you've cheered up Harry when he was 
worried about me, and you've read aloud to 
me, and sung sweet, old-fashioned hymns, 
many a time when I couldn't sleep for nerv- 
ousness, when you needed sleep almost wore 
than I did!” 4 

“ Mother,” said Harry, who had come ia 
with a brimming pail of milk, and stood close 
at the trained nurse’s side, “it’s all true what 

ou say, every word of it. But you haven't 
said it all. She's goin’ to do more for us, even 
than she hasdone. She's goin’ to stay here.al- 
together." 

“What!” cried old Mrs. Newton. =. 

“She has promised to be my wife,” said 
Harry, putting one Hercules arm tenderly 
around the slender waist of the trained 
nurse. “Eh, mother, what do you say to 
that?” Z r 3 

“ Not if you object,” eaid the girl, her quick 
eyes reading the changes in Mrs. Newton? 
face, almost as if they were the letters of the 
alphabet, ‘“ [ will enter no family where I am 
not welcome,”’ 

“Tt ain't that, my dear,” said Mrs. Newton, 
fumbling uneasily with her spectacles. ‘‘ Wel- 
come ! you was the queen you couldn't 
be welcomer, But I’ve — had a notion 
I'd like Harry to marry another woman. 

The tall gitl in black drew back from the 
clasping embrace. 

«You never told me," she said, quickly, 





“¢hat you were engaged.” 
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“]'m nob,” remonstrated womy ‘Oh, 
er, what @ scrape you’re getting me into. 

mothr'ybat dear little mother of mine looks 
80 and homespun, she’s a deal of pride 
oo peed abeaiwe 8 planned for me to marry 
Miss Deane, the lady who inherits Furze Hill. 
She's # friend of Mary Grace.” 

«And I'm sure,” struck in the old lady, 
“that she'd like Harry if she were to see 

im.” 
. So am J,” murmured the trained nurse. 

« And there ain’t no fine lady a bit too good 
for him,” added the eager mother. 

“No, indeed, there isn’t,” said the girl. 
“You are right, Mrs. Newton—I am willi 
to give up all my claims in favour of this Miss 
Deane.” 





“If Thad a dozen other sons, my dear,” 
said Mrs, Newton, ‘‘ you should have ’em all; 
but it’s hard for an old woman to forget her 
lifelong plane, and—and——” 

“Tam quite willing that he should marry 
Miss Deane,” quietly repeated the nurse. 

Harry smote his closed hand on the table 
with an energy that everything on it jumped. 

‘Tt appears to me,” said he, “ that /’m left 
quite out of the question in ali these arrange- 
ments. I want you to understand that I 
won't be given up! Do youhear? Won't! 
No, mother—I’d do a deal to please you, but 
you'll never have the young lady of Farze 
Hill for your daughter-in-law |” 

‘* Yer, she shall!” cried out the girl falling 
ou her knees beside the old lady, and hiding 
her face in her lap, while the rosy blushes 
mounted to the very roots of her hair, ‘‘And 

ou will have to marry Miss Dean after all, 

arry, for I am Alice Dean! Oh please to 
—- for I have been deceiving you all 

ong!” 

And she told them the whole story, half- 
laughing, half-crying. 

* I’m heiress to nothing at all,” said she, 
“but a few barren acres and s tumble-down 
house. Bat, such as it is, if Harry will have 
me——” 


“It don’t make a pin’s worth of difference 
to me,’’ said the sturdy young farmer. ‘It’s 
you I love, and you I mean to have, whether 
you call yourself Alice Deane or Nurse 
Brown.” 

And old Mrs. Newton declared that she 
never was 80 happy in all her life! 





THE SECRET WHICH 
PARTED THEM 


—0:— 
CHAPTER IV. 


A stcx of regret broke from the lips of 
Lady Constance Vivian, 

There was no further danger of the secret 
of her two friends being betrayed. 

Whatever trouble might be in store for her 
os a determined to shield them, if it lay in 

wer, 

Colonel Vivian was on intimate terms with 
Sir John Eustace, and she would in no wise 
risk getting Stella into disgrace. 

., bat sigh aroused the soldier’s wrath. In 
— read her satisfaction at having bafiled 

His fine eyes blazed as he looked at her. 
the Lady Constance,” he said, with firmness, 

you think you have succeeded in evading 
r just inquiries; but you deceive yourself. 
: am notso easily beaten, as you will yet 
earn; and if you think you have elevated 
yourself in my opinion by your conduct, you 
are wrong | never have thought so badly of 
asIdonow. Had you been repentant— 

- you shown any real re for the agony 
of my soul, then I might have felt for your 
Sorrow, for if you really care for that fellow 
ptr om ayes also. As itis, you have 
ayaa 7 outside the pale of even my 

Saying which, Colonel Vivian flung himeelf 





into the corner once more, but as suddenly 
sprang up, and, looking out of the window, 
surveyed the country with a searching gaze, 
after which he again took his place witha 
strange smile which his wife could not 
fathom. 

She stood still. 

She was angry with her husband, and 
deeply wounded by him; but she loved him 
with a tender and loyal love, and, regardless 
of her pride, her heart was yearning for him 
? take her to his breast with his old affec- 

on. 

But Colonel Vivian had once more en- 
sconced himself behind his newspaper, and 
was rapidly making notes in a book for 
memoranda which he had taken from his 
pocket. 

Lady Constance — him wonderingly. 

The change in him was so sudden and 
unexpected that she felt like one baffled by a 
powerful breeze—panting and out of breath. 

One thing was self-evident—that Colonel 
Vivian had no more to say to her; and, after 
some hesitation, she accepted the situation, 
and taking her seat she gazed dreamily out of 
the window, her usvally busy thoughts be- 
numbed and chaotic. 

At the first station at which they stopped 
a gentleman entered the carriage, and 
possessed himeelf of the second corner, upon 
the same side as Colonel Vivian, from whence 
he had a good view of the great beauty of 
Lady Constance. 

How greatly he admired her no one looking 
on could for one moment have doubted. 

But the Colonel was too much absorbed in 
his fancied wrongs, and his wife in her real 


trouble to notice him. And he had not the, 


most remote idea that they were even travel- 
ling together, for not a word or a sign passed 
between them. 

There was one break in the journsy; but 
Colonel Vivian seemed to have forgotten his 
wife, and got out without her. In fact, he 
was unaware how long they were to wait at 
the station. 

When the two gentlemen were gone she 
learnt for herself that there was a quarter of 
an hour allowed for refreshments, and she 
also descended, but in doing so caught her 
foot upon the step, and twisted her ankle. 

At this juncture her travelling companion 
rushed to her assistance, and saved her from 
an awkward fall. 

“Shall I help you tothe waiting room?” 
he inquired, his face fall of interest; ‘or 


“‘Tgee you are suffering greatly,” he said, 

with utmost kindness; ‘this really will help 
ou bear the pain, if you will do me the 
onour to accept my advice,” 

She hesitated. 

Her own pain and his eager face decided the 
question, 

‘* You are very good,” she said; ‘I cannot 
say no to you;”’ and she took the wine eagerly, 
for she was feeling faint and ill. 

The train began to move, the guard's flag 
was waved, his whistle sounded, Lady Con- 
stance looked eagerly from the window, afraid 
that her husband would be left behind, and 
saw that it was by no accident, but with inten- 
tion that he was so left. 

He had had his portmanteau deposited 
upon the platform, and he was standing beside 
it. 

As the train passed him, he met his wife’s 
eyes, and raised his hat to her with that 
| strange smile which she had seen before that 


ay. 
Cg heart of Lady Constance Vivian stood 
still, 

A deadly fear took possession of her; she 
felt that if he was going out of her life it 
would be not worth the living. 

Going? He was gone. 

The train took a sharp curve, and Lady 
Constance had seen the last of her husband 
for years, perhaps for ever ! 

It came to her dimly that such was the case, 
and filled her with a sorrow too deep for her 
to gauge. 

The stranger watched the quivering lips 
; With deepest pity and sympathy, thinking that 

it was the pain of her ankle which caused it, 
not dreaming that she and the gentleman 
whom they had left behind were aught to one 
another. 

He was wonderfully kind to Lady Constance 
, during that journey, and she was grateful to 

him, and drawn to him too by a subtle softness 
in his manner, unusual to men in general. 

She could have fancied, too, that he and she 
had met before; but it was evident that he had 
no remembrance of the fact, so she said 
nothing of the thought which came to her. 

When at length London was reached he was 
about to offer to procure a hansom for her, 
when he became aware that a cockaded foot- 
man was standing at the door, touching his 





} 


Q 








' hat respectfully, and that his lady companion 


recognized him. 
Still there was one thing more he could do 
for her. 


would you prefer going back to the carriage? He offered her his arm, and helped her 


I shall 
there which you may require.” 

Lady Constance was & gracious woman, and 
the gentlemanly kindness which the stranger 
showed her in no wise annoyed her, because 
it was rendered with courtesy and respect. 

She elected to return to her carriage, for 
her foot was paining her very greatly. Bat 
much as she needed it, she declined accepting 
his offer, because she did not like to have 
monetary transactions with a man of whom 
she knew nothing. 

Colonel Vivian, finding that the stoppage 
was a long one, was returning to take his wife 
some refreshment, when he stopped suddenly, 
for their fellow traveller was standing with 
his foot upon the step, looking by ag his wife 
with true homage shining from his eyes, and 


— to her. 

dened with jealousy, the husband turned 
abruptly back, and stood watching from a dis- 
tance, 

The stranger was a singularly handsome 
man, darker even than the Douglases of Nor- 
rington. Castle, and to the soldier's excited 
mind he strongly resembled Viscount Ven- 


wood, 

The Colonel began to doubt his own rea- 
_ and passed his hand feverishly over his 

row. 

The young man raised his hat to Lady 
Constance with more than English politeness, 
and into the refreshment room, return- 
ing with a bottle of champagne. J 


very happy to bring you anything Over to the handsome carriage which was 


waiting for her orders. 

Then he raised his hat once more, and she 
was whirled away by the fast trotting horses. 

He stood watching the brougham until it 
was out of sight. 

Her sweet smile rested in his memory, and 
her courteous thanks, but he had failed to 
learn her destination. 

Her order had been given in one simple 
word, which meant so much and yet told him 
80 little. 

* Home.” 

That Lady Constance was a married woman 
he never even dreamed, her youth and beauty 
disarming him of any suspicion of her being 
& matron. 

He inquired of several porters and cabmen 
as to whose carriage it was which had just 
driven off, but none of them could give him 
any information upon the subject ; so, with a 

igh of disappointment he hailed a hansom, 

and returned to the luggage van to claim his 
portmanteau. As he went along the line of 
carriages he remembered he had left his 
umbrella in the netting, and going back or it, 
he saw a dainty cambric handkerchief upon 
the ground, which he eagerly picked up, and 
searched in the corner for the name. 

It was only marked Constance, so it told 
him but little. Still he felt a sense of 
satisfaction at having obtained that small 
item of information. 





He had at least a name by which to think 
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of the beautifal girl ‘to whom he had taken 
such a strong fancy. 

He drove to the Langham Hotel, and made 
up his mind to enjoy himself before he entered 
—_ the chief object which ‘had brought 
him*to Engtand. He did not ‘hiniself know 
to the full what he had come for. 

All he did know of himselfand his family 
history can be explained in a very few words. 

Leoni Angelo bad never remembered a 
Hither, and had been born in Italy. 

His mother lived in gréat seclusion. She- 
was a’sweet looking’ woman of good family, 
‘bat ‘very small means, and’ very proad and 
gensitive, as many well born Rotane‘are. 

She was almost thie last ‘Gf’ her race, her 
only living relation ‘being the ‘haughty ‘and 
‘arrogant Court Angelo, who was not upon 
gond terms with her, for reasons which will 
bo heard hereafter. 

She was an essentially clever woman, deeply 
read and versed even in abatruse subjscts, and 
good at both the living and dead languages. 

Signora Angelo,as she was ‘always called, 
needed no help to give her son an altogether 
satisfactory education, and, moreover, tanght 
him things innamerable, ‘which a ‘paid teacher 
would not have troubled about. 

She had ennobled his nature with all things 
beantifal from his early childhood. 

She had kept the evil from him and shown 
him the good in the brightest colours—she 
and he being the miost true friends and in- 
separable companions. 

As he grew older he often asked her absnt 
his father, but it was evident that she shrank 
from the subject. 

She grew very sad. Teara dimmed the 
@reamy, dark, almond-shaped ‘eyes, and the 
proud lips trembled, bat no' word of blame or 
censure fell from them. 

“I loved ‘him ‘with all nity “heart,” she 
whispered, as she kissed his boy; ‘‘ but he 
died before you were born Leo, and it is'all too 
sad to speak of." 

Then the childish arms would twine about 
her neok, the boy’s cheek waslaid to hers, and 
she was comforted. 

That was ae far‘as Leoni Angelo ever got in 
the history of his’ father,and then it seemed 
enough for him, ‘for ‘his mother filled his 
heart, 

Bat when cruel death came between them, 
then he knew that it had not been sufficient. 

He was 8 man when Signora Angelo was 
Stricken with her ‘fatal ilmess, and with the 
exception of glimpses of consciousness, 


insensible from first to‘last. 

In one of those breaks he saw that she 
was troubled, that something was in her mind. 

‘*Mother,”’ ‘he murmured, “have you any- 
thing to sey which I ought'to know? Oh! my 
dear, remember that if you lewve me I shall be 
alone inthe world. Have Ino rélations?"’ 

“T have only one,” she gasped. 

* And had my father none?” 

He watched her'face'intently. 

A terrible struggle was going on within her, 

** They were no friends of mine, Leo,” she 
replied, faintly. ‘‘ They were hard and cold, 
and insulting, and I vowed that you should 
never be expoved to the 'frost-biting pride and 
injustice which blighted my life, so I have kept 
you from them. Perhaps I have erred. I 
knov not, but I think I have at any rate in- 
sored youa happy youth. You have been con- 
tent with me, my @arling. have you‘not?"’ 

‘** More than content,”*he returned warmly ; 
‘‘heppy, traly happy, mother ‘mine. If only 
I could keep you I would ask for no more.” 

R A gleam of joy ‘passed over the beautifal 
ace, 

“Thank Heaven for ‘that, but when Iam 
gone——” 

‘Phe voiee broke, the brightness died away. 

*‘ Oh ! Leo, ‘you will be‘alone, quite alone.” 











He buried his face in ‘her bed clothes that 
ahe might not see the expression of desolation 
which fell upon it ; ‘but she seemed ‘to’ know. 

He felt her tremble, 

“Leo,” she whispered, “I had one real | 


friend once, I léved her and she loved me; 
give moe "paper’ ‘and ‘pencil, J will send you to 
her." 

He eagerly obeyed ‘her, but thought the few 
disjointed times would ‘never be'written, and 
the sweet spirit fled as the name was'written 
upon the envelope ; but no addres was there 
to guide him Where to seck his mother's one 
friend. 

He thought little of it at the time, all ‘his 
love, his sorrow, thé bitterness of ‘his soul, was 
fixed upon the ‘still’ who vould no longer 
respond to the passionate love of his southern 
nature, 

One thing had Been strange ‘in ‘his mother. 
Tidttan thodgh ‘she ‘was ‘to ‘the ‘baokborie, the 
always corivérséd with herson in‘ Engtish, an 
spoke to him as though the white ‘cliffs! of 
Albion mtst be counted as‘bis home. 

For this reason, and’ thisreason alone, Leoni 
Angelo’ fancied that his father must have been 
an Englishman, and decided to go to London 
to look for his mother's friend. 

An intight into the Wffairs of Signora 
Angelo proved thatthe exquisite little cottage 
and garden were ‘her ‘freehold property, and 
that small as her income had been she had 
managed to save something for her ton, who 
was twenty-three years of ‘age at the time of 
her death, and’had been ‘brought up with no 
knowledge of the world, and no pr ion. 

For sdme time after his loss the young 
man’s energies seemed to lie dormant. 

He could only visit his mother’s grave,and 
the well remembered haunts where he and she 
had been together ; but youth is ‘tvo elastic’to 
always mourn. 

The day came when the desire to rove awoke 
within him as a ‘thing of life, and from that 
moment his‘one wish was'to move on‘and see 
the. world, ‘and try, if ‘he coald, to ‘find his 
mother’s friend, and through her ‘he thought 
it possible ‘that he might yét learn the history 
of ‘her‘early life, which she’ had withheld from 
him. 


CHAPTER V. 


Wuen Lady Constance reached her home 
she ‘sent for two pedple—Stella Eustace and 
her doctor. 

The latter came first, and the ankle was 
bound up, and her‘ ladyship left upon the sofa, 
with striot injanctions not to attempt to walk 
even across the room, by the ‘fashionable 
medico who’ attended her. 

He need riot, however, have impressed it 
upon ‘her 80 magentty. for ‘the pain was 80 
intense ‘that Lady Constance really had no 
desire to move. 

As ‘the doctor went out he met Mies Eas- 
tace coming in, and reported ‘the accident to 
her, re es her ‘to'be’his patient's great 
friend. 

‘ Stella entéred the room ‘with’ a sympathetic 
ace, 

“Constance, dear, this ‘fs ‘bad news,” she 
said, kissing her affectionatély. ““ But I am 
giad you'arrived to-day, or I should not hive 
seen you. My old dad ‘has taken’s sudden 
freak to’start for no given destination in the 
yacht from Ryde to‘morrow. “I ‘cannot quite 
make it out. T hope ‘he has ‘no ‘inkling that 
Stirling and I‘hearfrom'one ‘another some- 
times. But what a thing life ‘would ‘be 
without ‘these little glimpvées of sunshine, 
which we enjoy, thanks to nr Géar,'good, 
kind Constance. It is'iidetd pleieant to have 


‘a real friend, and I shall never ceave to'be 


gratefal to you while memory lasts—nor ‘will 
my dear boy. ‘Bat Oon, dear. iow ill you 
look! Is‘it your‘poor ‘fout? What a wretch 
Tam to be thinking’ of ‘tryself ‘when you ‘are 
stffering!" 

And she took one of the beantifally- 
moulded white hands and ‘held it between her 
own. 

Lady Constance smiled at her, sadly 


| enough; but still she smiled. 


‘Don't encourage me ‘to'thick of it, dear 


gitl. People can forget pain in’ a more or less 
degree.” 


ee 
“7 always find “ft is ‘the less” ‘Tang 
Stella. ‘Tam a bad hand at ‘bearing it,” 
© Well, I méan'totry dnd let it be mor. I 
watit to be’patient. There isso mitch to ba; 
in ‘this © world ‘ew ‘few ‘More ‘aches cannot 


signify. é 

Stella looked at*her Keenly. 

“Constance, ‘sdiiéthing is the matter” 
she #aid,*nervonsly. “ I-wish'T was hot'going 
away—lI do, indeed ! 

“Stirling is not ill, is he ? “I thought, per. 
‘haps, he would have wriften—that I ‘might 
have seen a'Tétter peeping ont df your pocket 
impatient #0 come to me.” 

‘Poor little Star! No, dear; your lover is 
nidé ill, although his spirite ate at very low 
ebb that he cannot see his darling; and he 
eharged' meWith to ‘very ‘many ‘loving mes. 
sages to his Gear girl. I ‘was to tell you » 
‘many sweet ad’pretty things, dear, that, no: 
being a lover, I-scarcely know how to trams 
‘them into ‘his’ fmpsassioned ‘Words, and fancy 
you can pidtdrethem for yourself. I know] 
‘was paftictilarly*to say thathno nian could, in 
the “past, ‘present or ‘future, ‘love a girl as 
Btirling loves you.” 
| * You will novagree to'that, Son, will you? 
You'have always nvaintiined that your hus. 
‘band was the wartiest and ‘most faithfal lover 
under the sun.”’ 

“T dare say I did, Star; ‘but'the sun cannot 
be always at its Meridian,” ehe réturoed, with 
a melancholy smile. ‘BatIdo not want to 
talk ‘about myself. Ihave a confession to 
‘tmeke, and I fear “you'will*be both vexed and 
disappointed. ‘Stella, dear, r lover did 
write, and J had of ‘letter ; but— 
but I lost it! Don't ‘beangry with me, old 
friend. TJ could not help it, believe me.” 

Miss Eastace flashed hotly. 

‘She Gid “her Best ‘to ‘cottimrand her features; 
but she could not. 

“ Oh! Constance, if diy one should find it, 
what ‘trouble there-would'’be,”’ she said, almost 


chfally. 

‘*Make yourself happy on that score dear 
‘girl, there ‘is ‘more than a huudred miles be- 
tween us and ‘that letter, arfd’it is directed to 
‘me—not you. Moredver, it‘is at the bottom of 
‘a breok.” 

“Good gracious, Con! how did you manage 
Ptitat ? ” . 

Lady Constante looked very sad. 

‘* You must not question me too closely,” 
she answered Toyally, for she wotild not betray 
her-husband’s injassice. ‘ E.dropped my bag 
into the stream, and the letter was'inside it.” 

“ And yourcouldn’t getitwat again?” — 

‘No, I'am vety sorry for your disappoint. 
ment, dear, and I want,yon to do me a favour.” 

‘‘ That I will, you have done me many.” 

“ Well, sit @wn'at! thy ‘Writing table, and 
send a few affectionate lines to your lover ; 
‘but! Stella, dear, do not tell him of the loss of 
your letter. I know how it would worry him, 
and I want as little said on ‘the subject as 
possible. You can say you are glad he wrote, 
without untrath. Twill seni off ‘your letter 
at once, Aear, incase T nay not ‘be able to do 
solater. V/hat do.you say to posting it yout- 
sélf ?*then “will know that‘it fa quite safe. 
TY canriot ‘tell how long my atikle may be bad, 
and it does not'do'to ‘trust ‘particular letters 
‘to sttange Hands.” ; 

‘Ptella wat gazing at her friend, then leaat 
forward and touched her. 

“Obdn, een ee to you? You are 
as ‘sweet ‘as evér, but your 3ic is in the 
minor key: you tre'wo Shatiged that yt ‘tnight be 
somebsdy lee, and it grieves'me, for troable 
only could make'you'like this.” 

She ‘hesitated, then ‘lifting her truthfal eyes 
to those of ber’friend the'said,— 

“Yes, I have'had trouble, Star, bat it is no! 
‘of a natttre Which Tcould tell ‘to ‘you, or ady 
= ‘so Go not atk me about it again, theres 

ar.” 

Btella pressed’ her hand. 

Bhe had perfect ‘confidente in her friend, 
and ‘felt whoever dlee might be to blame, it 
was not Lady Constance Vivian ; and she rose 





and ‘went to the writing table as she suggested. 
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“Now, Star, you are not going to have it 
all Son own way,” she said. ‘Give me one 
of the inkstands here, and all which is 
needfal, for I must write to the Countess to 
announce my safe arrival at home, and you 
can be my postman with that, too.” 

“Hardly that! for the postman brings 
your letters, he does not carry them away.”’- 

‘Yes he does, in the mail bags; don’t try 
to be sharp, Star, else I shall think you are 
cross with me for losing your letter.” ; 

“« Don't think that,then, Con ; but for you I! 
should have’no letters at all. Do you think | 
papa will’ever come round about Stirling? ” 

“Has he ever told you his reason for saying. 
no to him?” inquired Lady Constanies, 










rdedly; for although Stella -was 
ereatest friend she was too staunch’to’ 
Sir John's ¢ecrets to her. 
“No, he won't tell me. 


It_ is ey 
some great dislike to Lord Douglas. is toe : 


softens when I speak ime Countess, and 1 
am sare he*dees “ot ‘Stirling ; but the 
Earl is aean iron door locked and bolted. 
There is ‘no passing the ‘barrier, and ‘my 
darling is on the other side of it. ‘Is'there 
nothing ‘to be done to make hem’ 
friends?” 

“ Not at present, I fear. Patieaeés, my dear 
Star; you are very young yet; youknow; every- 
thing comes to those who’wait. You have 
heard, have you not, that te Maypole was 
married to the scare.crow in'time?” : 

Yes,” laughed Stella; as@he gave her ftiend 

writing 


‘her }:t 


returned home with her. Iam sorry that we 
are going away just now—very.” 

“ Trust Vivian! He is too fond of his wife 
to remain away long. She will be able to do 
without your company, small woman.” 

And early the followitg. morning Sir John. 
Eastace, his da , and. such servants as 


satarted for yeahs ithe sun set that 
‘ as skimmiieg the ocean like 
ag MyM#ith her white sails set fora 
tourupon-thetland of waters. 
fing~'in her pretty dark 
fed jin gold, and her 
of The Mermaid " 


ughter. 
.| they Geemed Need ow equire on board, 







ich waviéssening in the 

Mi] ai ith*s-heart filled with pain-at the 
| sth Aeaving her lover so°far “behind, 
litk between them, her friend, Lady 


nce. 
Very beautifal looked the fair girl as the 
breeze played among her rippling golden locks, 
‘the tender violet eyes gazed before her, and 
there ‘was a faint quiver about the small well- 
shaped mouth—the perfect girlish figure in 
full relief against the cloudless sky. 
Suiog nee John isthe came towards her 
unheard, qveating*hisIndia-rabber shoes. 
‘‘ A pemny for your thoughts, my lass,” he 
ed,as-he flang hiswrm around her. ‘Is 
my ‘little in ‘a “ramscendental mood ? 
Why,'S , dear, whateis wrong with you ?’’. 
-as-henoticed that the -violets were bathed in 


the last requisite for her-istter ; ‘pat | evening dew. 

I remember that it was'a tédious courtship, and ““Muet I'tellthe'trath 2?" 

I do not want ® tedious cotittship, my dear, “Barely youare nobafraid of your father, 
but a bright and happy life with the man I | ®¥e you,"my child?” 


love, as you have. 

“T shall tell’ Stitling*that you two are the 
pattern couple whom I wish to copy.”’ 

Lady Constance Vivian tieg fier pen suddenly 
into the inkstand, and nearly upset it, Stella 
watching her the while. 

“Is the Colonel at home?” she asked. 

“Na” 

“When-is he coming.? I shonld.like tosay 
good-bye to him. He is suchie favourite of 
mins! Will you ask:him to.can round in 
the.evening ?”’ 

Lady Constance pushed the soft.carls from 
‘her forehead, as-though: they oppressed: her. 

“ My dear, how! can «lL write?. L-do-not 
know Clement’smovements at-all, «Ido not 
famoy he will:benhome tonight,” .she ended, 
‘bending over theypaper iso.that -er ‘friend 
oonld not-see-herciace, 

Btella was ather tide-again.in.a. moment, 
Ame can'taynt metoff hike-that,Con,’’: elt 

«tel ing dé wrong betereen: you and 
the Colonel. sPoor: old. girl1-1, verily believe 
‘it is \your -finst quarrel. -Bat<make it up, 
quickly, dear, and: you ‘will! be ‘happier :than 
ever, There is-mach -trath |in. the-saying, 
“Amantium ineoamionis integratio est.’ ” 

She saw thatitiwaskiader to-eay m0 more 
to her friend, and fetter to, her lover 

~scoordingly; nor did she name ¢o him the- 


vmizcarriage of bis-epistle. 

She remained as long as reive could with 
‘Lady Constance, whose brougham .eventually 
‘took her home, stopping at the ; post. office on 
the way, when SteHaosted the t opes, 
both in the handwriting©f her friend. 

That evening the girl was restless, and: her 
father seeing:it, questioned-ber. 


“ Well, yes, you dear dld sharp-eybs | she 
langhed. I am «werried++wortied about 
Constance's ankle,” 
‘ Nothing elac ? he quéried,ikindly. 
E Now »you :aredoo sharp,’ she continued. 
Pn why should I hide my fears from-you ? 

olonel Vivian-and his wite ttave quarrelled, 
_ 18 not a doubt of it.” 

“Nonsense; my dear, I , 
lesa likely to iosaas chine or peae 

“ Tany sare of it,” 

oan Lady Constance tell you'so?” 

. © question sis’ eaperfinous, dad. You 
er that she wonld not do-so. Bathe 
Ooks utterly miserable, acd he has not 


“T wasonly thinkingot Viscount Venwood, 
papa,’ she«replied, simply, “and wondering 
when he and I-shall meet agsia; for, oh ! dad, 
don't be angry, I love him so, he is the light 
of my life.” 

‘“‘T am not angry, dear,’’ he answered in a 
voice which was softand low, with an unwonted 
tremble in it ; ‘‘ I too loved liked that once, I 
am not too old to remember.” 

*' Too old at forty:five! Ishould think no}, 
indeed. How I wish '!I‘¢onld remember my 
mother. She must have been very sweet for 
you-to have loved/her#o."' 

He shrank back at her words. 

Av strange ‘expression cressed his'manly fea. 
tures. 

‘Then he'said steadily, 

‘* Yes, darling, she wawa very sweet woman.” 

“ And‘ beantifal?”’ 

‘Look in the glass, mignonne; you are her 
image!’ 

‘“Audsthe loved) youvery, very: much ? ” 

‘Very, very mucb,” he repeated almost 
; ¥. 

‘She was too gentle and good for this world, 
‘so'the angels took ‘hers$o'one fairer, and better, 
‘and purer.”’ 

“Ob, ‘father | *how ‘you ' must have loved 
her ?"’ murmured Stella. 

The answer of Sir John Hastace was a 

sigh, and the father and daughter stood in 
“eilence, still looking out’to sea, with bis arm 
thrown protectingly about her. 





CHAPTER ‘VI. 

Ue tothe time-her friend’ Mies Eastace had 
lett, Lady Constance -very fairly kept up ber 
spirits; but when alone bitter tears ‘trickled 

»@own ther ' pale chesks,' pate «with» pain and 
sorrow, 

Sheloved ‘her husband»passionately, and the 
thought that he could doubt her faith todim 
filled her with °griet and woanded pride,and 
there lurked inther heart an undefined dread 
of evil to come, which ‘she could not *fally 
understand. 

“Ob 1 Clement, Clement,” »she=monrned, 
‘covering her face with her hands, “* what have 
I-ever donethat you'should doubt me ? what 
have I said that yourshould: leave me?" 

‘But there was no'reply, save'the' ticking of 
the exquisite clock of ormola and:marble upon 





the mantelpiece. 


She could scarcely bear to hear it, her pulses 
tried to keep in unison with it, and she grew 
nervous, and over-wrought, 

Her dinner was brought there to her, but 
faint though she was, she could searcely eat 
any of it. 

Toe doctor came again, and reoémmended 
bed, not only so, but finding thatthere was e 
proper carrying chair in the house, he saw 
her Ladyship safely to her own room, and 
waited to see to her ankle again when she had 
been helped to her downy couch, after which 
he left her with kindly wishes for a peacefal 
and refreshing night, and orders not to ges up 
the following mornirg. 

Bat alas! there was no rest for that 
tortured heart. 

Lady Constance was utterly wretched ; still 
She could not see that it would have been 
possible for her to have acted otherwise than 
she had done. 

Betray Stella's secrét she would nof and 
could not, of that she was fally determined. 

Perhaps her husband's uajast anger would 
bacon die out, and he wonld see his folly. 

Perhaps he would retarn and ask “her to 
forgive him. 

f only ‘he would do so how quickly -she 
would give him back the heart which was still 
all:‘hisown. 

Bhe étretched/ont *her-arms to him in the 
datkness, but there was no one'to clasp within 
them, and they fell feebly upon the bed-elothes. 

*« Clement, my one love,’ «@heimarmnuted, 
but no Clement answered ‘ker, for Colonel 
Vivian was having asearcély ‘less unpleasant 
time of it than his wife. 

He too was tossing restlessly from side 
to side, upon @ gridiron-like bed in a small 
inn at the nearest village to that brook where 
lay Stella's secret; into which Lady Constance 
had flang her hand-bag, and thus thought to 
end the dispute between herself and her 
husband. 

Shenever dreamed that by her own rash 
but innocent act she had parted herself from 
the man she loved. 

When Colonel Vivian saw the bag fall into 
the stream he made up his :mind to recover 
it,-;whatever trouble itimight-cost him, unless 
hia’ wife: would :confess the trath:to ‘him and 
seek bis: pardon. 

He-meant»to give her the option that might 
apon their retarn home. 

es; he intended then to take hensafely back 
to the shelter of his own-roof. Bat-his anger 
againit her was 20 deepened at the station by 
her making acquaintance withthe handsome 
yonng-fellow who had travelied with them, 
soseom as his back: was tacned, thatvhis heart 
hardened againat her. 

Is is only jasbto state that he was.quite un- 
awere of her accident, or teat she had been 
mnevoidably thrown upon the stranger's pro- 
tecting kindness. 

The sight of iti so maddened -him agaiast 
her that he was ecareely the master dfhimeelf 
or his actions, but was drivenondby that fierce 
+orzado of jealousy within, ths%,-once letiloose, 
rushes upon its terrible cousse+sending, up- 
rooting, desolating, and can \be stayed by. no 
human ‘hand, till all which «made life worth 
the living was destroyed acd ruined. — ; 

Chivalrous, courteous Colonel Vivian, with 
that wild -storm-raging ‘within him,ewas dis- 
ceurteous,‘unmanly, erue). tie deft ‘his wife 
to go home alone—left ber in company with 
one of the very men of whom-he was jealens— 
feft:her without a word of explanation, or 
opportunity to make her peace with bim, to 
goviand find evidence: against»-ber, which if 
found would: prove ber moral rain. 

‘He never donbted ‘what-be, should find, It 
was an incriminating love letter from his:rival 
Viecount Venweod ! 

And yet & week before he would have felled 
any mean-¢o the ground who had dared 
4o enggest to chim ‘the possibility of any rival, 
in the:loving heart of bis toyal wife. 

When the-train.:moved oat of the station he 
felt no‘sorrow, no pity. ‘He watched: it: till it 





pasted from sight,then turned awey witha 
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fixed determination in his heart—a steady 
purpose in his mind. 

He inquired when the next down train was 
due, and finding that he had two hours to wait 
he went to the hotel and ordered a cutlet to be 
prepared for him ; but he turned from it in 
disgust, he had no power to eat, although he 
drank feverishly—even deeply, sober man 
though he usually was. 

It seemed an eternity to him until those 
two hours had passed away. 

The train came at length, and again the 
ey short journey seemed ever- 


g- 

He thought there must be some mistake. 
He fancied it must have passed that station. 

But no, it had not done so; it stopped, and 
he got out, and booking his portmanteau, he 

off on foot, inquiring his way to the 
brook where lay the secret which had parted 
him from his wife. 

It had seemed no distance, but by the road 
it was three miles, 

He was a good walker, he did not mind the 
three miles in the least. The exercise was a 
relief to his excited and pent-up feelings, His 
pace was swift—even fierce. 

He was in haste to prove the wife of his 
_— guilty, 80 strange a thing is the haman 

eart 


He had rot a hope that it could be other- 
wise, and he wanted it all to be proved, settled 
and ended. 

He reached the stream quickly, his long 
strides had made the miles into short ones. 

Following the brook, he came at last to the 
rustic bridge. 

_A feeling of absolate triamph came over 


im. 

He had run his wife's secret to earth ! 

She had thought to hide her fault from him. 

She had sought to evade and baffle him, and 
he was even then standing, looking through 
the translucent water at the crocodile skin 
bag below, not half a yard under the surface, 





lying within reach of his extended arm, and 
the hook of his umbrella. 

He made short work of fishing it out, and 
having done so he sat upon the bank and 
opened it. 

Yes! there it was, the letter about which 
his wife had defied him. 

Now that it was in his power, he shrank 
from breaking the seal. 

A yearning for his wife and her love came 
over him. 

He would have been inexpressibly thankfal 
to find that envelope addressed to any one 


else. 

He drew it from the bag with trembling 
fingers. 

Great Heaven! there were the condemna- 
tory words written in a bold, strong, mascu- 
line hand, which he recognized at once as being 
that of Viscount Venwood. 


Lady Constance Vivian, 


His spirit sank within him, it seemed to be 
evaporating from his extremities. 

His passion appeared to have come to a 
sudden end. 

The tornado had passed over all the fair 
land of his bappiness, and ere it turned, he had 
time to look at the fearfal wreck which it had 
left behind it. 

— he made up his mind to open the 
etter. 
heap gone back on purpose to do 


t 

Slowly he broke the seal bearing the coat- 
of-arms of the Douglas family ; still it was 
done, and the letter was in his shaking 


and. 

As his eyes fell upon the passionate words 
of love with which that letter was filled, 
sparks of living fire seemed to be struck out 
from the keen, grey orbs, 

A deathly pallor overspread his face, m- 
ing ont with a livid hue through the Ze 
left there by hotter suns than ours. 





To the very end he read that letter, not one 
word was left. 

He sat with it in his hand, motionless. A 
keen agony filled his soul, crushed it for the 
time being. 

How long he remained there ery | at those 
written words he never knew; they felt to be 
stamped upon his brain in letters of fire, 

One phrase was es ly distastefal to him. 

“ My dear, beautifal love, my whole heart is 
yours, my whole soul yearns to you. I live 
only in your precious affection, and pray as I 
have never prayed before, that the obstacle 
which us apart may soon be removed, 
and that I may make my darling my own 
much worshipped wife. Oh! sweet one, 

I long and pine for that time to come, and until 
it does I shall know no real or joy. 


There is no I would not 
free sane leteaion 


poagyor Yr My met I —_ ao : 
are, w you to your duty ; 

love, I must have you in my life, itis bleak and 
barren without you; and you must come to 
me ere long, regardless of | barrier which 
may be set up between us. You cannot 6 
no, dear one, for all your love is mine, and 
my love is yours. Darling, I cannot live with- 
out you.” 

He was the obstacle which kept these two 
ardent lovers apart! 

The thought that it had come to that was 
almost too much for him. 

The sky had been cloudless when he sat 
down beside the brook, bat it grew dark and 
lowering. 

Great rain drops fell, but he gave no heed to 
them. 

Heaven's artillery pealed forth, but he never 
stirred 


Over and over again he read the Viscount 3 
passionate love words to his wife, and the 
tornado of his wrath swept back over the once 
clear surface of his mind. 

(To be continued.) 
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[18 IT TRUE THAT YOU ARE GOING TO ASK SOMEONE TO MAR&Y You?"’ S4ID LOUVA, WITH A WHITE, ANGRY FACE.) 


NOVELETTE.) 
AFTER MANY DAYS. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘**T am thy son,” he said, 
* And thou, my mother.’ ” 


“Is it really necessary that she should 
oome here, mother?’’ asked Eustace Wycher- 
ley, as he cut the bread on his plate into strips, 
and broke the top off his egg with a decided 
air of ill-humour and annoyance. 

“Necessary? Of course it is,” replied Mrs. 
Wycherley, with decision. “I am surprised 
at your saying such # thing.” 

“So am I,” remarked his cousin, Walter 
Wilson, looking at him with something very 
like contempt in his clear blue eyes. ‘ Poor 
little child! Where else could she go?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” grumbled Wycher- 
ley, “only I wish to goodness she wouldn’t 
rn Why?” aaked 

“Why?” ed Walter, stirring the spoon 
round in his cup with a eastain emnount of 
Vigour that showed he, too, was put out, 
though from a widely different cause. 
aan because she'll be such a nuisance 

“ I don’t see that.” 

a Neither do I,” remarked his mother. 

A school-girl, with a heap of books, and 
masters and mistress’s bothering about at all 
_— a — day.” 

: ve Louva’ i 
finishea™ va’s education is pretty well 
aly arreet Glad to hear it.” 
ather was a most ticular man. 
Too well-read and well-educated t to neglect his 
child's education, while her mother, like 
Russian ladies of rank, was very accom. 


i 
divinely." poke eeveral languages, and sang 





“ Then if her daughter takes after her she'll 
be screeching, ‘do, ré, mi,’ and thumping on 
the piano all day long.” 

‘Certainly she will not,” replied Mrs. 
Wycherley, quickly. ‘‘Z of course should not 
allow that. She will practice at the proper 
time, and at proper intervals, not indis- 
criminately.” 

“ Sure, I hope you will keep her in order. 
Anyway she’ll be a nuisance. Daresay she’s 
fast, like most of the girls of the rising genera- 
tion, and will want to play billiards with us, 
or at uny rate mark while we are playing, 
and bore us in the semoking-room, follow us 
out to the stables, want to ride our hunters, 
and generally get herself in the way and be 
disliked.” 

‘You seem to have a queer notion of a 
young lady’s bebaviour, Eustace.’ 

‘“* Not of a young lady’s. I have of these 
female hobbledehoys of fifteen or thereabouts, 
who don’t know how to behave, and are worse 
than twenty boys of the same age.” 

‘*I don’t know that. You were troublesome 
enough, Heaven knows, when you were at the 
hobbledehoy stage.” 

** Besides,” strack in Walter, ‘‘ there will be 
no necessity for her to want to ride our 
hunters, as I shall get her a pony for herself, 
or a horse if she likes it better.” 

‘Really ?"’ sneered his cousin. ‘ Then you 
mean to constitute yourself guardian and 
banker to this charming child ?” 

‘Wat needn’t do that,” remarked his 
mother, ‘I shall stand in the place of guar- 
dian to Louva, and her fortune is so ample 
that anything she wants she can purchase 
herself.”’ 

“ Still I should like to give her something 
soon after her arrival here,” said the young 
master of Westcourt. ‘She may feel strange 
and lonely knowing none of us, and it will 
look as though she was welcome, and we 
wanted to make much of her.” 

‘‘You are always kind, Wat,” emiled his 





aunt. ‘“ This fresh inmate of your house will, 
no doubt, appreciate your good nature.” 

‘*No doubt she will,” laughed Eustace,. 
‘get the blind side of our soft cousin, and 
make him let her turn the whole place topsy- 
turvy.” 

‘And what if she does?"’. queried Mrs. 
Wycherley, sharply. 

“ Why, it will be a confounded nuisance,” 
returned her son. ‘‘ We didn’t want any more 
petticoats hereat present. You are all very 
well, mother, know our ways, and add to our 
comfort ; but a girl, oh!’ and he groaned and’ 
turned his handsome eyes Heavenward in an 
affected style. 

‘Thank you,” said his mother, tartly. 
“* You don’t object to me because I do add to 
your comfort; if I didn’t I wonder how soon 
you would give me my congé/”’ 

‘‘ Why, mother! " he began, but she stopped 
him peremptorily. 

‘And I think it would be as well for you 
to remember that this house is not yours, but 
your cousin’s, and that he is at liberty to ask 
who he chooses here, and fill the place with 
people, nice or nasty, just as it suits his fancy. 
Moreover, Louva Westruppcomes here through 
me, and Wat hae kindly fallen in with my 
views respecting the matter in his usual 
kindly, good-natured style, and not to please 
himeelf as you seem to think.” 

** You know, aunt, I am sure, that Iam very 
lad to be able to give the little orphan a 
ome, This is such a big place, one or or two 

more people in it can make no manner of dif- 
ference. Besides, she is related to me of course 
must be as yousay she is to you.” 

‘A connexion of yours, my dear, only. 
You must remember she is my late husband’s 
cousin, not mine.” 

“ Still, I shall call her cousin,” declared the 
young man, stoutly. 

** You must do as you like about that, Wat. 
- will feel more at home if you are kind to 

er.” 
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‘*T mean to be that, poor little soul!” he 
smiled, tenderly, as he rose from the break- 
fast-table, and whistling to a brace of spaniels, 
went out to the stables, while Eustace mut- 
tering “fool! lita cigar and sanntered out 
on the terrace, and stood contemplating the 
bare fields, leafless trees, and .gréy skies with 
moody eyes. 

Eustace Wydherley wate ‘vty ‘handsome 
young man—tall, dark, ‘well ' , wet 

aw, 


He wae not too particular in Bparing ‘othels 
w tis ‘own wishes stood in the Way. % 
ter ity, ahd was not 


comfort, 
in the'habis Yo enquire 
who ceoviael tie entitior’s. ‘ 


Nevertheless, while he lived and made a 
large income he had been liberality itself, and 
treated Walter just as he did Eustace, though 
se boy was no relative of his, only his 

e 8 * 

He had betn-atarge-hearted, jovial man, 
b 


ot Sap Ww 


at had mourned 





bis 
shared alle had‘with them afeer the large-. 


a 





He simply enjoyed ¢ ‘end mo} 


very high sense of 
mother toncti 
he cameof age, atid make her'liome ‘at 


court. 
Mrs. had hesitated, she had 
life ‘té8t ther by ther ‘hus- 


hundreds 
band, 
Enstace, an@ he was eft 
they might have lived with 
a villa on the outskirts ‘of - , and have 
been freeto téllow the bent ‘of their own in- 
clinationson every occasion. S 

But Eustace grambled vigorously,” 
to get into @ebt, and when Walter t 
twenty. one, and went to take apie abode st 
Westcourt, and pressed hie@tiit'to tome and 


live with him, saying that he would find #he 


big place dreary alone, and that he would be 
glad of Eastace’s companionship, he urged his 
mother in no measured terms.to..accept the 
liberal offer which meant so much comfort 
and luxury for them. 

Wat Wilson's father left two thousand a 
year when he died of grief.soon after his 
wife's early decease, and leaving as trustees 
two clever business men who managed the 
édtate splendidly. 

Highteén yeara later when his son: came .of 
age his income had increased by five hundred 
per annum, so Eustace knew he and his 
mother would have a grand timeat Westconrt 
and that he would share all the good things 
Walter possessed. é, 

He knew his cousin's genial, kindly .nature 
too wéll not to be aware that his horses, car- 
tiages, oop gem Pp ph ste epee 
all that he owned, would be cheertully put.at 
their disposal if they chose to. make. use: of 
them, and that to a certain extent.he would 
be ag good as master of tcourt. 

He was not wrong in his shrewd surmiaze. 
For two years he and his mother had enjoyéd 
all the comfort and Inxury of Walter’shome. 
He ‘had a couple of hunters, which had been 
given to him absolutely, and could ride any 
other horse in the stables. except the two 
‘Wilson kept for his own special use. 

He petsened & brace of splendidly-broken 
spaniels, three or four of the newest guns, 
used the dog-cart and phacton whenever :ke 
Wanted them, and if the, truth must be told, 
far more Often than their legitimate owner, 
invited his friends there as if.i¢ were in trath 
his own place, was lavishly hospitable, which 
was not to be wondered at, seeing that. be bad 
hia hand in another's pocket, had his.own 
suite of rooms, a man, whose. business it .was 
chiefly to attend upon him, and whom.,he 
fook away with him when he went on visits 
or abroad, notwithstanding that it was Walter 
who paid his wages, and enjoyed to.the fall 
his cousin's ample income, 

Walter was quite willing that he should 
do so. His youth had: been spent in Mr. 
Wycherley’s house, a clever barrister, who 
made a large fortune and spent it right 
royally, and when he died left his wife.and 
6on only a pittance of four hundred a-year. 


“@iinilar ‘stm, so 
comfort:in 


3 mama, tg psig” hope 
eee oe. 
faced, 


y, ‘ 
happy) nly. 
@coures mh ns 


‘ ‘bis Winamp cheat and | with 
awe on the big, black-eyed boy of twelve, who 
regarded him with open contempt and called 
him ‘Baby ’’on every occasion, though the 
little fellow was brave enough, and only 
childish in a pretty, taking way. 

Mrs. Wycherley devoted herself to her dead 
‘sister's child, and brought him up with tender 
eare and affection—an affection ‘which he 
returned with interestJater on. 

Her own-son not showing {the most-amiable 
Araits it was a cohsdlation for her 4o-turn ‘to 
this other child which had ‘been ‘given into 
her c e, and -whose:sweet, truthfial nature 
presented such a pleasant change to-Hustace’s. 

When, -after ber husband's déath,: he re- 
tarned from abroad, :where ihe shad -been 
travelling with a tator, and took up his abode 
at Weatcourt and begged her to! Gome-and live 
with him:her -heart yearned to:goto:this son 
of her adoption. 

Bat she hesitated, and for his: sake>alone. 
SBhe-feared that her‘selfish offspring wonld 
deprive Wat of some of his rights ‘and diiter- 
fere with his comfort. She knewwell the grasp- 
ing, selfish mature of the one, she generous, 
kindly, temperament of the other. Mottover, 
Eustace was in debt, and she ‘hated “the 
mere notion of his applying to this cousin 
for that pecuniary -help, which -ehe knew 
would beso lavishly and ‘readily accorded. 

However, circumetanees were todistrong for 


her. 

Wat urged her to come to ‘him -for her 
‘sake, Hastace for his own, and between them 
ehe-had no peace until she Sonsented. 

She was not.sorry to go. ‘ She had beén liv- 
ing in the ~¢heerless and not ‘particnlarly 
——— region of Islington, ance 
genteel apartments, on very meagre’ r 
she had to:pinch and retrench<n ordér that 
Maater Kustece should-be able:td’pay ‘his'olub 
subscription,and wear patent leather’ boots, 
and lavender -kid gloves,and:an ultra shiny 
hat, and sundry other things, which the ‘had 
been ueed to daring his father's lifetime, and 
whieh he was too selfish to: give up* while “he 
qoukt possibly get them by aif ‘means ‘or 


f 

He never gave a-thought ‘tothe straits to 
which his poor mother -was pat. o> as 
he could idleat’a Westend club, drink brandy 





1 Fate 


gracéless son did, 
e was able o do it ‘he:too =| fis 


and sodas, smoke fine cigars and play nap, bh. 
was content and did not care a marevedj who 
suffered for his extravagances. 

‘The was pleasant, indeed, to Anns 


w's house she was vi is. 
showed her just eaiess tote 
eeisbonel she had ‘been in trath 

ver seemed tired of lavish. 
R comférts on her, 





tress. : 


r pute Te) protestations, heoughi her 


fd @ ‘stout stead 

‘ : ould drive mcrad 
mes ‘in ll weathers, dety 
‘wud @atnyend snow of winter, or the 
n@ “West “of summer, he engaged her a 
» his ‘weadt of servants 
erand upon his ‘aunt as 


yé for his kindness 
“Gd ‘her best to repay 
e288 by meking his ‘home a3 


0 


br ie hated liked to be out gallop. 

ing hia roan mare over hill-and dale, lounging 

on the banks of a trout stream watching for 

its ‘epeckled inhabitants rise toa bite, or gun. 
in-hgnd tramp over the néwly reape om 

}the:) ppattridges, Still, 

a al fresco sports and 

ho means a mere 


* He was well-raa@j*well-informed, possessed 

t splendid libray and spent some of his 
‘titte.in it cerfiing over the works of great 
writers. 

Then he wae pagsionately fond of music, 
and sang with considerable taste and feeling, 
having a rich, round, baritone voice, and here, 
ragein his aurit helped him. 

She was a fine musician, could read at sight, 
and she played all his accompaniments, always 
keeping her evenings disengaged, in order that 
she might be ready to play for him if he de- 
sired it. 

He was keenly alive ¥o her devotion. Keenly 
sensible of all she had done for him, ever since 
he was a chubby mite of three, so when she 
received the letter from some of her husband's 
people in Russia, asking hero give a home to 
Louva Westrupp, which perplexed ‘and em- 
barrassed her ‘i , for of course she 
had no place of her own, and no power to 
offer the girl a shelter on the'broad roof of 
-‘Westcourt, Wat unhesitatingly declared she 
should ‘come there, and liven up the place with 
her merry langhter and gay ‘ways. 

Anna Wy ‘was intensely gratefal to 
him for'its delicute tact and utifeigned good 
neture,/and for the powér he’ give ‘her to re- 
ceive the orphan, in the “place which was her 
homs‘an@ his. 


—_— — 


OHAPTER II. 


‘* Brown leaves, grey skies, bare trees, 
O fair little goddess in grey, 
You in the midst therspirit of these, 
Revealed to my eyes. for-a day.” 


Lovva Wasrnorr srrived on # dold keen 
March day. ‘Thevbitter’ wind was blastering 
through the leafless ' trees, * ‘down the 
wide chimneys, twirling the crisp ‘brown 
leaves of last year hither amd thisher, 43 16 
brushed by them with: h ‘touch. 

The flower beds were empty, tire hedgerows 
bare, the fields unsown, ére was there 
a look of sad desolation, everywhere on 
Mother Barth's wide breast that the great red 
sun, red and angry-looking, that was droppidg 
down to rest in‘ ‘bed of purple vlond, could 
do nothing to enliven. 

‘Perhaps Louva, accustomed to the white, 
wide wastes of the Russian steppes, did nos 
notice it. “ 

‘At any rate she did not give a ‘single - 
around, but jamping out of the fly with 
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agility of & fawn, Or a panthet, or any young, 
Soe katte thing, ran dp the broad, 
marble steps-to the door, which was being 
held opet by & Bolémn-lodking ofa butler, and 
an whom stood Mrs, Hetley, amaze. 
ment deptéted On Hier op, tor ate hd idk ex- 
peoted her young telat ; iext day, 

«My dear Louva, this BB tise,” she 
extlaimed, holding ‘out “both hands and 
drawing the girl ixto » ‘motherly embrace. 
“] thought you said Weduezday in your 
letter?” 

“So I did, dear Madame Wychareley,” 
replied Louva, with the Teast little bit of an 
accent, which was Véry ‘pretty, and gave 

iquancy to her Ennj "ld Madame 
Sinico’s husband was tele; ed for to go to 
Paris, aad I paw She was dying to go with 
him. So1 told het I would start ‘to-day for 
Weatcourt. I thought yon would not mind, 
dear Madame.” é 

‘Mind? I am délighted, child,” replied 
‘Anna Wycherley, drawing hér hand through 
her arm, and leading her into ‘the green 
arawing-toom—a small apartmént, and her 
own especial sanctum, at five o’clook 
she always dispensed tea'to the young men 
or any Visitors Who might Chance to be 
calling. “Iam Only sorty that I did ‘not 
know, because I would have driven down to 
the station to mest you.” 

“J should not like to have given you so 
much trouble,” said the girl, lifting her 
companion’s slender white hand ‘to her lips 
and kissing it in a pretty foreign fashion. 

“Tt would have been no ‘trouble, Lonva. I 
drive every day. See, I have only just come 
in,” pointing to a sable cloak and a bonnet 
that were lying on a sofa, atid that her maid 
had not yet remioved. 

“Tgsee. You are Courageous to venture out 
on 80 cold a day.” 

“You -sutély don’t feel ‘the cold here, 
coming from Russia—so much more ‘tigorous 
a climate.” 

“Not ott of doors, dear Madame. But 
these Engleesh houses are so cold, Our small 
double windows and huge fireplaces and 
stoves are much more cosy.” 

“T see. Undoubtedly otr houses are a 
trifle draughty. Bat, then, English people 
love frésh air.” 

“Yes, And they look fresher than my 
country women,” 

‘Remember, you aré half "English, Louva.” 

“IT remémber if well. My Gear, dear 
father.” 

Poor child! ‘You still sorrow for him?” 

‘I shall nevare cease to do so. The best 
and kindest of paretits,”’ 

“He was@ very goodman, I'suppose you 
do not temember me? ‘You were only three 
years old when you were over here before.” 

“No, dear Madame. Ihave no personal 
recollection of you, but I ‘knéw you at once 
ye the photograph my dear father postessed 

ou.” 


“T gee; and, dear child, you must not call 
me madame. tt is too formal!” 

“Ido not wish to be that,” said the girl, 
lodking at her “with entréating grey eyes. 
“What shall T call you ?” 

“My name is Anna, Iam your cousin—call 
me that,” 
act? familiar. Ishonld not dare to do 


y Then call me aunt, like Wat does.” 

‘ With pleasure. But who is Wat?” 

The grey eyes sought Mrs. Wycherley’s 
cate with enquiry in their soft depths this 

“Wat? why, I told you when -I wrote, my 
nephew, the master of Westcourt, Walter 
ba st 

‘I see, and you call him Wat? why?” 

“Tt is the short for Walter.” piwey’ 


“Ah. Tunderstand, We do not shorten 


— 7 Rnaln 
“No, it is the other way about dt 
them. Ivan Ivanovitch, Saeasiton 


“y, 3 ‘tk % , 
Pe toa speak Of a -man as the 





“Tt explains who He is.” 

‘Y6s, and you, aunt,” the unfamiliar word 
Kapeing & little on ‘her tongue,” you have 
children?” 

‘* Yos, one.” ; 

“Oh, Thope, I hope it is a girl, liks me,” 

‘No, dear child. Mine isa son, and he is 
more-than double your age.” 

‘‘ Ah,” sighed Louva, her face. falling as she 
heard the chance of.a-merry congenial com- 
panion was gone. 

“IT amsorry itis not a daughter,’’ smiled 
Mrs. Wycherley, ‘‘ however I ¢rust you won't 
be dull here. Lam active for an old woman,'and 
Wat wiil be .glad of a companion in his 

es, 

“ I wonder why she-does not say ‘anything 
about her son ?” thought. Louva. 

‘* My son Eustace,” went on the elder lady 
as though- in résponse to this untpoken 
thought, ‘is not-so much at home. He is 
more of a winderer,” a slight shaderesting on 
the:kind motherly face, ‘‘ Likes town’ better 
than the country, and often stays there.” 

“Oh, chow -can he?” exclaimed Louva, 
‘‘the country is so much nicer. Moore open, 
free; fresh. In cities I always sestn half 
stifled, by the i air, and the great rows 
of hotses shutting out the blue shies, and the 
absence of trees ‘and flowers ssems0 triste. We 
—_ bo much of nature's beatties by living in 
cities.” 

‘‘ Quite right, my dear. J much prefer the 
country, and was only too delighted to come 
here when my nephew asked me ‘to keep house 
for him.” 

‘‘ And this nephew,’’ said the girl fixing her 
earnest grey eyes on her relative, “ ishe old ?” 

‘« What:do'you mean by old?” smiled Mrs. 
Wy oherley. 

“Is he old like my -father. Bald, and 
wrinkled and—and’stooped."’ 

‘* Certainly not. He is’ older'than you, by 
some years. ‘Let-meseelHow'old are you?” 

‘I shall be'sixteen in June.” “witha slight 
up-lifting of the‘head, as ‘though ‘she thought 
the dignity of womanhood wWould’be hers 

n 


then. 

“Yes, Wellthen Wat is séven years older 
than you are.” 

‘"Oaiby ‘seven years,’ with a little air of 
disappointment, 

“Yes. He is twenty-three. ‘Why do you 
look disappointed ?" 

“I hardly know. -Only I ‘thought the 


‘mastare ‘of such a big plice ‘as ‘this would 


be old, venerable, mujestic.’’; 

“Wat is certainly not that,” langhed Mrs. 
Wycherley. “ He is very tall yet not majestic, 
ruddy complexion, blue eyes, fair hair.” 

‘‘ Very handsome, I suppose.” 

‘Not at all,” returned his aunt quickly. 
‘“‘ He is almost ugly.” 

“* With blue eyes?” asked the little Russian. 

‘‘ Yes, despite his ‘blue eyes, though they 
are beautifnl endugh in themeclves, his 
features ate irregular, and his face’too round. 
Stillthe has a most frank and «honest expres- 
sion,and that is better than good looks,” 
declared the mother thinking of her own 
handsome son, who was only ‘fair without,” 
and lacked those better attributes of a noble 
héart and generous mind. 

‘t And all this belongs to-him ?”’ looking ont 
of 4be window across the flowerless garden, 
to the park where the great gaunt trees, waved 
their leafless branches in the wild March 
winds, 

“All that you can see and a great deal 
myep Peat. 

“ He must be very, very rich.” 

“ He is well off.” 

‘‘And possesses everything he desires of 
course ?” 
ia am a ne of bre said ap. aider 

, gravely, “ Few @ possess 6y 
Sane Money cannot buy everything.” 

“No, oot health, or happiness or—life,” 
sighed Louva, thinking of that dear father, 
who-had slipped away to the land of shadows, 
despite all'the money lavished on doctors and 


}dagaled and abashed by his air of 


dainties, rare wines, but which could not 
put health into the wasted frame. 

“True, Walter has one thing which is better 
than wealth.” 

“What is that?” 

‘* A sweet and amiable disposition.” 

“Tg he very good?” 

ts Very.” 

“ Then I shall love him,’’ declared the girl, 
lifting the singularly earnest grey eyes to Mrs. 
Wycherley’s face. 

‘IT hope you will. He deserves to be loved, 
and I'am glad to hear you say that.” 

“ Why, aunt?” 

‘Because I have been hoping you and he 
will be good friends, and also beoause it is the 
first childlike thing I have heard you say.” 

“ Childlike 7" 

“Yes, You strike me as being old for your 

gi A 

‘* That is having been so mcouch with father. 
I seldom saw or played with other children.” 

“ That would account for it. You are only 
a child, you know.” 

‘‘T phall ke sixteenin June,” she told her 
companion again, with an amusing assump. 
tion of dignity. 

‘Well, do you call that being a woman?” 

‘‘ Elspeth told me I should be one when I 
reached that age.”’ 

‘* Pooh, dear. In England, we reckon girls, 
and boys too, infants, until they are twenty- 
one, why when I was your age I was at school, 
working hard at languages, and the ologies.” 

‘‘ My education is finished.” 

“So Lheard from your aunt Madame Petroff.” 

“Father taught mea great deal.” 

‘* Yes, I suppose you have lived in a eort of 
moral forcing house, which has made you 
old for your age, now I shall try and make 
you young again.” 

‘How?’ asked Lonva rather anxiously. 
“You don’t mean to send me to school ? ” 

‘“‘ Certainly not, I shall let you rove about 
the gardens and park, play tennis, ride a pony, 
go to the farmyard, and if you like you shall 
have some chicks of your own, and a pair of 
white rabbits.’ 

“May I realiy? Oh how delightful!” ex- 
claimed the girl, whose nature was childish in 
some respects, though her training and the 
unfortunate early loss of her parents, had 
developed some of her faculties abnormally, 
notably a capacity for loving and suffering. 
““T am glad you like the idea of having some 
ets.” 

“Ido. I love animals.” 

‘‘ Both my boys, as I call them, have several 
dogs, so you will have to share those with 
them.” . 

“Share what?” exclaimed a masculine 
voice, and turning witha start Mrs, Wych- 
erley saw both the boys standing in the 
doorway of her sanctum, ecanning the little 
Russian eagerly. 

They had been out hunting, and both 
looked remarkably well in pink, though of 
course Eustace’s handsome presence eclipsed 
his cousin’s more homely face and features. 

‘‘Bhare what?” he repeated, advancing in- 
to the room, his eyes still fixed on Loava, with 
nent and latent antagonism in their dark 
depths, 

PY was speaking of your and Wat's dogs,” 
replied his mother suavely. ‘Telling Louva 
that as there were so many here already she 
would have to share in the pleasure of them.” 

‘‘IT gee. So this is Louva,’ he remarked, 
smiling and showing his white teeth, that 
gleamed under his heavy moustache. ‘ Wel- 
come little cousin.” 

“Thank you,” she said, shyly, somewhat 
‘ patrooage, 
good:looks, and critical glance, as she put a 
small ted hand into his outstretched palm. 

“Tam glad you are come,” said Walter, 
simply, as-he in his turn took her hand, and 
held it in such a warm, close, friendly clasp, 
Nera I hope you will find Westcourt a happy 

ome,” 
“Thank you. You are very kind,” andshe 





dared to raise her eyes to his rugged face, and 
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took comfort from its kindly look and expres- 
sion. 

“ The kindness is yours in coming to us,” he 
told her, smiling. ‘We look to you to liven 
us up, and make us merry, don’t we Aunt 
Anna?” 

“Certainly. Louva is to be gay as a lark.” 

‘* Please don’t expect me to be very bright,” 
she said, with a half-timid glance at her grey 
pene for she was still in mourning for her 
father. 

“You will be after a time,” said Wat, 
quickly wt the glance, and pitying 
her, for though Mrs. Wycherley had been most 
devoted to him ever since he was three years 
old, and though he had no recollection of his 
mother, and only the faintest, haziest remem- 
brance of his father, he still yearned for them, 
and regretted their early loss. ‘‘ You must 
consider this quite as your own home, and do 
exactly as you like about everything, and tell 
us if there is anything you want or wish for.” 

* You are very kind,” she said again, for she 
was yet too much of a child to be anythin 
save shy and embarrassed in the society o 
young men, and did not quite know what she 
ought to say. 

** Will you have cream in your tea,” asked 
Enétace, who had been standing by his mother 
while she poured out the fragant amber- 
coloured liquid, and now stood beside her cup 
in hand, “or do you prefer it Russian fashion 
with lemon in it?” 

‘*T am used to it with lemon,” she replied, 
blashing to the roots of her rough hair, that 
was distressingly near red in colour, “ but I 
must get accustomed to it in English fashion, 
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large-pupilled, black-lashed, and well-placed, | hands and wrists were again dis « 
and would have redeemed almost av. Sa short sleeves, and remained ion 8 
from plainness, only hers was so y red, y: 

and with its frame of ruddy hair seemed all in me,” said Wat, aus her his 


with tmost deference 
You are only a little girl,” a abe ann lena 


ridiculed Eustace; ‘‘a mere child!" though; her into the dining-room, he placed } 
in his heart he hardly thought so, for there ' beside himn, while Husteoe tock bis cet in 
was something in her earnest eyes that for-| and sat at the other end of the long table, 
bade the idea of extreme youth or childhood. breadth 
“T am getting older every day,”’ she ex- 
claimed rather piteously. 
“Of course you are,” said the master of thought 
Tia at at at ett” * Eat 
young lady quite soon enough. ike most coun 
“And when you are, my dear,” remarked | had a healthy a 
Mrs, Wycherley, ‘‘and well on in the thirties, | to satisfy it, while 
= will wish, oh, so terribly hard and use- a child, and wishin 
essly, that you were child again, and only and at ease, scomnat 3 on her, and 
fifteen.’ _ | when dessert was terally loaded 
“I don’t know,” she said, slowly. ‘‘Age is’ her plate with all of indigestible dainties 
honourable. I should like to be honoured.” | and bonbons, all of which she devoured with 
‘So you will be some day,” Wat told her. | the greatest sang froid and unconsciousness of 
“You'll have an adoring husband,” sneered ; the amused looks of Eustace, and the rather 
Eustace, thinking no man would ever care to ' displeased ones of Anna Wycherley, who was 
possess such very red locks as his own private mentally deciding she must take her ward in 
. hand, and give her some lessons in ladylike 
“ Don’t talk nonsense!” said his mother | restriction as to the amount of dragées and 
quite sharply, an angry frown on her usually | marron glacce to be consumed at the dinner 
placid brow, for she felt if Eustace to table. 
talk of love, and lovers and husbands, to this! ‘When are you coming to the drawing. 
girl, it would be an unfortunate thing for her,/room ?”’ asked Louva of Wat, as Mrs, 
and that she might say good-bye to happi-; Wycherley got up from the table. 
ness. oe | come at once if you are going to 
Many women had loved her son and his sing,’ declared the young man, jampirg up. 
handsome face, and had not been the better - I am too fond of music to miss a single bar 
or the happier for it. She wished to save, when I have the opportunity of listening to 
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so ugly and gauche, and whom he 
with considerable amusement, for, 
and women, she 

te, and did not hesitate 
alter, looking upon herag 
to make her feel at home 
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so I will take cream, please.” 

“ That is right,”’ observed her cousin, as he 
liberally creamed and sugared the cup he held. 
‘* There is nothing like accustoming oneself to 
ones surroundings.” 

*‘ Still if you prefer lemon,” put in Walter, 
“I will have some brought in. There is no 
a for you to take anything you don’t 

e,” 

** Thank you,” she replied, raising her great 
grey eyes, the only really good feature in her 
plain face to his, *‘ but I like this very much. 
It is nicer than the other I think.” 

**Of course it is,” said Eustace, decisively, 
dropping into a chair at her side, and lashing 
his mud.bespattered boots with his hunting- 
crop. ‘“ English ways, manners, customs are 
better than those of other countries. Infinitely 
better, incom y superior.” 

“A sweeping assertion to make to & 
woman who is half a Rassian,”’ observed his 
mother. 

“You don’t call Louva a woman, mater, 
surely?” he laughed. 

‘*Tam sixteen in Jane,” she hastened tc tell 
him, with an air of dignity that made even 
good-natured Wat smile. 

She looked such a very little girl in her 
short ill-made gown of grey Russian cloth, 
that displayed Bd pues of thick shapeless boots, 
and was gathe round the neck in such a 
close fashion that it gave her the appearance 
of having a humped back, while the sleeves 
dragged upwards in a queer manner display- 
ing a good deal of bony wrist, and a pair of 
small, well-shaped, but extremely red hands, 
that looked as though the cold, pitiless wind of 
her northern birth-place, had permanently 
cha and roughened them. 

he skin of her face was also red and 
roughened, though here and there it showed 
that delicate fairness that generally goes with 
auburn hair. 

The little bit of forehead between the fuzz 
of red locks that hung over it and the eye- 
brows, clearly defined and delicately pencilled, 
was very white; so were the chin and sides of 
the cheeks near the throat, and the glimpses 
of neck seen now and then when she moved, 
and her ill-made frock bulged and disclosed it, 
showed it to be of the whitest and fairest. 

For the rest, her features were irregular, 
her mouth a trifle too wide, though that was 
compensated for by the even, beautifal teeth 
displayed when she smiled ; and her eyes were 





Louva from his unhealthy influence. 

“And, Louva, you had better come to your 
room with me. You will want some dress un- 
packed for dinner. I will tell Mason to come 
and get things ready for you.” 

“Yes, aunt,” replied the girl, obediently 
rising and following Mrs. Wycherley. 

“Wat, is the house well in ” asked 
Eustace as the door closed after his mother 
and cousin wat insolence. 

y ” 

“Because that child will set it on fire if you 

don’t look out. By Jove ! what an ugly little 


creature itis!" 

“TI differ with you,’’ said Walter, coldly. 
“She has splendid eyes; and in a few years 
will be very handsome, in an uncommon, 
captivating style, more fascinating than 
ordinary looks.” 

‘It will be very uncommon,” eneered the 
elder man as he rose, and sauntered out of the 
room to doff his pink and don swallow tails. 


CHAPTER III. 


* An empty sky, a world of heather, 

Purple of foxglove, yellow of broom ; 

We two among them wading together, 
Shaking out honey, treading perfume. 

Crowds of bees are giddy with clover ; 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet ; 

Crowds of larks at their matins hang over, 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet.”’ 


Miss Westrurr looked more presentable 
when she appeared in the drawing-room at 
seven o'clock. 

Mason, the lady’s maid, had combed and 
brushed the rebellious red locks that barely 
reached to her shoulders, and confined them 
with a broad black ribbon. 

She had found a thinnish black dress in 
one of the big tranks that had come over 
from Russia, and induced the child to put it 
on, though at first she had strenuously 
objected, on the score of its being her only 
“ party dress,” 

However, the clever and astute abigail won 
the day, and Louva appeared in the grenadine 
that was open a little way at the throat, and 
showed the white neck, clasped by a jet collar, 
while the thick boots were replaced by thin 
shoes, that displayed the taper ankles and 
prettv, slender feet to advantage. But the 


any. 

Well, I am not going to be left here 

alone,” laughed Eustace, rising too. ‘I shall 

come and listen to your sweet strains, and 

twirls, and cadences.” 

nay ein wend bo ea poe tte 
inging wo & very poor y: 

Moreover, he did not in the least care for 
music, only he was of a curiously jealous, 
envious tem +, and he was very 
jealous of his cousin, and hated the notion of 
his being a greater favourite with anyone than 
himself, or of Wat's gaining anything that he 
could win for himeelf. 

So though it bored him considerably, he 
determined that Walter should not be more 
to his cousin than he was, and set himself to 
work to win the child's liking for himself, 
in order to keep the other out of it. 

Walter at once cpened the piano, and asked 
Louva if she her musio, or wished it 
fetched. 

‘I play and sing chiefly without my notes,” 
she replied, and struck the opening bars of a 
quaint Russian melody, and then her voice 
rang out clear, fall, rich—a wonderful voice 
for such a mere child, and Wat stood spell- 
bound, drinking in every word. | 

“Thank you,” he said, with a sigh of 
delight, when she finished. 

‘* Not bad for a little girl,” said Eustace, 
with his cynical smile, that somehow or 
other seemed to wound and pain her. 

She would have liked to hear some words of 
praise from those handsome lips, win a look 
of approval from those deep, tender eyes, that 
50 Peliea the man’s real character and 
nature. : 

“] shall improve as I grow older,” she said, 
hastily, the red colour in her cheeks deepening 
to brickdust. 

** Of course you will,” said Walter, warmly. 
‘Your voice is not thoroughly formed yet. 

“That is what father used to say,” she re- 
joined, in evident pleasure, ‘‘ and if I studied 
hard, that I should get more flexibility.” 

“Naturally hard study will do that. You 
must have a first rate master.” 

“ May I havea master, aunt?” she ‘om 
clasping her hands with a little foreig> 
gesture. 

‘‘ Certainly, my dear, if you wish it.” 

‘I do very, very much,” 

“Then you shall have one." 

‘When? Soon.” 
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« Ag soon as we can get one eh, aunt," said 
Wat. s 

« Of course.” 

« Won't you sing something in English ?"’ 
anggested Eustace. 

« Yes, if you like.” 

«| should like it infinitely better than any- 
thing in Rassian, as I don’t understand a word 
in that tongue.” 

“Do you like this?” She began, ‘“‘ When 
other hearts,’ which she sang with great taste 
and feeling, though it hardly suited her voice as 
well as the Muscovite melody. 

“Yes, that ismore to my taste. To tell you 
the truth, Louva, I don’t care a bit for songs 
in an outlandish jargon which conceals their 
gistand meaning. I like plain honest English. 
Iam sure that is why Antoinette Sterling is 
such an immense favourite with the English 
public. She sings simple ballads in our own 
tongue, and we understand and appreciate 
them.” 

“You seem to forget that the outlandish 
jargon in which your cousin sang is as much 
her mother tongue as English, more so in fact, 
for besides having a Russian mother she was 
born in Moscow, and has lived there the best 
part of her life,” remarked his mother, that 
shade darkening her placid face, that his rash 
and thoughtless speeches so often brought 
there, chasing the sunshine from her eyes, 
and the smile from her lips. 

“Ah, yes, I did forget. But the child 
speaks such good English, with only now and 
then the least bit of an accent that I forgot 
she wasn’t one of us, and a true born Briton.” 

“Bat Iam one of you,” she cried, hastily. 
“My cear, dear father was thoroughly English 
and I will learn some more songs of your 
country, at once, as soon as I can get them,” 

“Do. I shall like to listen to you,” said 
Eustace, condescendingly, for her readiness to 
please him flattered his vanity. 

“] will sing to you whenever you wish it,” 
she told him hambly. 

“ And to me too?” queried Wat, over whose 
frank face, a shadow was also stealing fainter 

and less well-defined than that on his aunt's, 
yet nevertheless distinctly to be seen. 

“ Oh, yes,” 

_, ‘I shall be ready to listen to anything even 
if you chant me something in Hindostanee.” 

“'T don't know that language,” she replied, 
with the utmost gravity. ‘‘ But I know Latin,” 
and she began the Kyrie Eleison singing part 
of it without any accompaniment, 

“Capital,” smiled Eustace. 

“ Divine,” murmured Walter. 

‘What is your religion, Coz ?”’ queried the 
former, ‘‘ that chant looks as though you be- 
ry: to the church of Rome and adored the 

‘0! ” 


“Ske is Protestant, of course,” said his 
mother indignantly. 

: ‘*OF course,” echoed the child, quietly. 
‘Father was of that religion.” 

“‘ And your mother?” 

“ Belonged to the Greek church.”’ 

“ I see,” 

“And what are you?” she asked, seriously, 
fixing her great earnest eyes on his handsome, 
reckless face, 

“ Nothing!" 

“ Nothing ! " she echoed, horror depicted 
on her quaint raddy visage. 
sawaae an agnostic then, if you like that 


“ An agnostic?” she repeated, vaguely. 
; “Yes. One who knows nothing. There- 
ore neither affirms nor denies C istianity 
or any other creed, dogma or religion.” 
wan ’ she said, in rather a bewildered 





“Do you understand?” he inquired, | 


smiling and stroking his moustach 

Br 2 heer 6 Was vestiy wencins sf 
5, " 

oman on’s think Ido,” she ad- 

* Well, listen to me. Christianity is——” 
ame "6 talk your infidel i to the 
cnuld," interrupted his mother, uely. 
va, it is time for you to go to bed. Oo 





' seldom falls to the lot of mortals to enjoy it, 





my dear, I will take you up. Say good-night 
to your cousina.”’ 

Mrs, Wycherley was careful to make no 
difference between the young men to the girl. 
She wished her to look on them both as near 
relatives, and not to regard Wat as a stranger. 
However, she rather failed in her endeavour. 

Whether the tie of consanguinity, existing 
between Louva and Eustace had anything to 
do with it or not it is impossible to say, but 
as the days wore away, it became evident that 
she liked her cousin far better than she did 
Walter Wilson. 

She was always friendly with the latter, 
always willing to sing to him, to walk with 
him, ride with him on the pretty pony he had 
bought her, play tennis, or do anything else 
he wished, yet her face never brightened at 
his approach as it did when Wycherley came 
near her, she was not so tremulously, des- 
perately anxious to please him as she was the 
other, and she did not seek his society as she 
did her cousin's. She would follow him about 
like a dog, somewhat to her guardian’s dis- 
may, for she saw breakers ahead for the girl, 
and yet knew not how to prevent her ship- 
wrecking her happiness. 

Eustace was a fixture at Westoourt, at any 
rate for the present. There was no reason 
why he should leave it even temporarily, and 
had there been it is probable he would not 
have gone. There wasa strong spice of the 
devil in his temperament, and he had a very 
decided taste for flirtation and fun, never 
stopping to count the cost of the game to his 
partner, only amusing himself and passing 
the time, and his wre little cousin proved 
that she had individuality enough to be 
entertaining, 

Moreover, it was virgin soil that he had to 
work on. No man had ever whispered words 
of love to Louva, or pressed her hand, or 
looked into her eyes, or told her that she was 
allin all to him, and he counted it rather 
good fun and pleasant pastime to see the 
colour steal up to the roots of her ruddy hair, 
and the heavy long-lashed lids droop over the 
grey eyes, and the soft lips quiver at his 
touch or some light, gay, word. 

Other women had blushed at his touch and 
drooped their eyes shyly ‘neath his glance. 
Often, only too often had he seen rosy lips 
— at the close proximity of his own. 

thers had loved him, and been none the 
better or ots ge for their love, though they 
were probably wiser. Still he found this 
child- woman the freshest, sweetest little crea- 
ture he had ever met with, and her innocent 
homage was dear flattery to his vain soul, 
she looked up to him as an epitome of wisdom 
and knowledge, and believed implicitly all he 
told her though a good deal of his talk was a 
farrago of nonsense and extravagant rubbish. 
Only to her it seemed beantifal as they 
strolled together through the park, and 
meadows, and lanes that showed by their 
bright livery of tender green that spring had 
come, as fair, as glad, as joyous as that which 
bloomed in the child’s heart. And as her 
feet strayed through the clover, and she 
listened to the larks singing joyously over- 
head in the blue vault of heaven, and heard 
her cousin’s half-whispered words, she felt 
that for the first time she lived and knew 
what bliss was. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘* A summer sea, a smiling sky, 
Never a ripple, and never a frown, 
Never a token of shipwreck nigh, 
What did it matter ? my bark went down.” 


‘¢ Waar do you think of it?” 

“Is is beautiful. Exquisite!” 

Eustace Wycherley asked the question, 
Louva Westrupp answered it. 

He was seated on a three-legged stool 
before an easel, on which stood a rough 
sketch of that part of the park and the river 
that twined like a ribbon of steel between the 
green fertile banks ; and on whose bright sur- 
face the pollard willows were mirrored back, 
and the gleaming laces of the bulrushes, as 
they swayed to and froin the gentle wind, and 
struck against the quivering reeds and touched 
now and again the silver-chaliced water-lilies 
that floated on its bosom, 

The sun, not too warmly, but gratefally 
glinted down through the thick leafage of the 
old trees, and threw chequered golden patches 
on the trim sward. White fleecy-like clouds 
drifted overhead, across the blue vault of 
Heaven, there was the hum of myriad bees, 
the “ whir whir,”’ of myriad winged creatures, 
and coming faintly from a great height floated 
the song of the lark, as she warbled away her 
joy at the gate of Heaven, a joy all creation 
shared, for even the river seemed to laugh 
and rejoice as it glinted along, it’s sunlit 
ripples sparkling like rain-bow hued diamonds, 
oa the jubilant lilt of the thrash and black. 
bird mingled with the far away note of the 
lark. 

‘IT am not satisfied with it.” 

“You are too severe in criticising your own 
work.” 

“That is exactly what we ought to be, chere 
cousine.” 

“Surely not; when it is perfect?" 

‘‘This is not perfect,” laughed Eastace, 
though he was pleased at her homage to his 
talent, 

And talent he certainly possessed, to deline- 
ate landscape, though he was too careless and 
too idleto makeany use of the real gift and only 
*‘fadded,” over it, painting a little now and 
and again when the fancy seized him. 
had seized him that bright June weather. 

It was so pleasant to idle in the park, under 
the shade of the greenwood tree, and equally 
pleasant to have a devoted admirer of the fair 
sex, ready to tell him everything he did, no 
matter how crude and rough, was “‘ exquisite.” 

He liked to sit there on his rickety three- 
legged stool, and have Louva stand beside 
him and praise his work, Liked it better than 
he had any idea of. 

He knew she looked at him quite as often, 
if not oftener, than she did at the picture. 
But he didn’t object to that at all, On the 
contrary, he approved of it. 

He thought his face more worthy of ad- 
miration than anything his pencil could pro- 
duce, and he put on a sentimental look or 
smiled sweetly when he was conscious of her 
glance; the glance of those great, grave, 
earnest eyes, that somehow or other held 
such a curious charm for him—a charm 
which he only half realised. 

For, to tell the trath, he never dreamed that 
she would look upon this flirtation as serious, 





A bliss so perfect and ecstatic that it was 
akin to pain. Before she had only existed, | 
she had been asleep, It was this Prince| 
Charming who had aroused her slumbering 
soul, who had awakened her heart, swept its 
strings with his ardent touch, drawing torth | 
its sweetest music, 

Poor Louva! Hard, indeed, must have 
been the man or woman, who would have 
grudged her that short period of estactic bliss, 
of perfect happiness, so complete that it 


and which, she in her wildest dreams had 
never pictured, never believed, never thought 
sucha lover could careforher. So handsome, 





so fascinating, so perfect in the eyes of guile- 
less fifteen ! 


she seemed to him such a little girl, awkward, 
gauche, childish, He never once looked at 
her in the light of a woman, or he might 
perhaps have hesitated before talking such an 
amount of sentimental rabbish to her. 

Might and might not, for men of his type 
often chatter mock-sentiment to children that 


'are bordering on womanhood, carelessly and 


selfishly forgetting that what is sport to them 
is death to their unfortunate quarry, and that 
all the brightness goes out of life for the 
‘¢ ohild.” 3 

‘‘ This is not perfect,’’ he repeated. 

‘It is in my eyes,” she responded, in low 
tones. 

“Would you like to have it?" he asked, 
indifferently. 
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‘Oh, so very, very much,’ she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands togetber.im. delight. ‘‘ May 1?” 

‘‘ Why, of course, yon. may, childie,”’ he 
amiled, getting up from thessteo}. and stand- 
ing beside her. 

“Thank you, a thousand times.” 

‘Why do you think so much of me, 
Louva?” 

“T—TI don’t know,” she mcrmured; shyly, 
the quia colour reddening cheek and brow 98 
usual, 

“It is very good of you, little one, I shall 
never forget these hours spent with you.” 

‘Neither shall I,” ebe breathed, hardly 
above whisper, while her heart beat 
fariously under ber. white bodice. 

“T wish I was clever aé figvres,’’ he went 
on, looking at her critically, for she pleased 
his fastidions eye that afternoon, her white 
cambric frock, made by, Maron's, skiifal 
fingers, fitted her slight fignre admirably, and 
locked cooland dainty, her broad-leayed sun 
hat was trimmed with pale blue ribbons and 
hid her too brilliant hair, and her skin was 
much paler than when she had firet come to 
England, and looked not one whit too bright 
in contrast with the snowy dress, while the 
bunch of forget-me. nots at her breast relieved 
its colourless monotony, 

‘ Why?” she asked, lifting her eyes to his 
and dropping them at ance. 

‘* Because I wonld paint you, just.as you 
stand there. now, and call it ‘ Summer's 
Queen,’ ” 

** Would you?” she asked, delightedly. 

‘‘ Yes, and I ehonld keep the picture always 
in remembrance cf yowandithe happiest days 
of my life.” 

“Oh! Eustace,” she gasped, overcome by 
this fine piece of centiment. 

“Don't you believe me, Lonva?”’ going» a 
little nearer. 

** Ob, yes,” she assured him. 

“TI should prize that, but-there ia semething 
elze I should prize more.” 

“What is that?” she asked; unguardedly. 

‘A kiss,’ he replied, passionately: ‘‘Childie, 
you have never given me one, though we are 
cousins. Won't you now?” 

He threw his arm round her and drew her 
close to him, whilé his lips sought hers ina 
long, ardent caress, and when he released her 
she was white to the lips, and her eyes had 
lost the cloudless, child-like look that had 
distinguished them befors, while he felt that 
he made somewhat of a false step and 2 
fool of himself, and set to work busily to 
collect his painting paraphernalia, and on 
the way home he was less talkative and lover- 
like than usual, while as, to the girl she was 
silent from pure delight. 

From the minute-bis.kigs . touched her lipa 
a bright, beautifal hope leapt. to birth in. her 
heart—a. hope thai ane dsy ehe woald 
be his wife, the bearer of hia mame, 
the sharer of his troubles, his neareaf and 
dearest and best beloved, 

However, there was nothing of that in her 
cousin’s mind, and he was a. trifle langnid 
and bored at. dinner-time until’ Walter at- 
tracted his attention by saying,— 

“ T saw some old friends of. yours. to-day,?.” 

“Indeed. Who?” he asked, indifferently. 
‘ “Lady Grace Halesmere. and her. daugh- 
ers.” 

‘ Ah, really |,” and his handsome.face grew 
animated at once, and he last. the langnid 
manner of boredom, ‘‘ Where did) you, see 
them ?”’ 

“They are staying: at her: consin’a,; Lord 
Templemore’s,’’ 

‘“* Within an easy ride. I must go. over there 
to-morrow !’’ 

“‘ Bo:soon?”’ said: Wat, in some surprise. 

“ Yes. I could not let them be in the-neigh- 
bourhood and@ not call.” 

“Ofcourse not. Bat are you going to pick 
up the dropped thread of last year ? ’ enquired 
the master of Westoourt, with a half glance 
at Louva, who was listening intently, 





‘“* Cela dépend !” smiled Eustace, 

‘* You mean if the lady is willing?” 

“Yes, I have tittle doubt that ebe will be,” 
said Wycherley, with his accustomed insolent 
conceit. 

‘* You are very sure,’* 

“Naturally. We said-all sorts of charming 
things to each other lact year.” 

‘Last year is notthisyear,” his cousin re- 
minded him. 

“No; but, Lady. Kate. is, not the. sort. of 
woman to love for a day; rather. fogyeyer." 

* Then, you suppose.ehe dces love. you?” 

‘Realiy, my: deaz: fellow, I. can't say. I 
havenever asked her,” 

** Do-you-mecan to ask: ber now ?"’ 

‘' Perhaps,’ laughed the ecamp. 

** And do yan mean-to marry her?" chimed 
in his mother, 

“ That goes without saying mother: mine,” 
he rejoined. Yet, ashe epoke, he glanced a 
trifis uneasily at Louva, who had beecme 
deathly pale. 

“TI don't see it,” she said, tartly. “You 
have flirted with so many: It seems to me 
that you will never settle down,” and“ she too 
looked at the girl. 

‘Ah; I am serions this time!” he said, 
carelessly, as.he got up from the table, and 
sanntering out to the terrace lit.a cigar, and 
stood smoking it and contemplating the land- 
ecape, 

‘« T-I—want to speak with you!” 

Turning with a start he found his cousin by 
his side. 

“So it has come already,” he murmured 
between his teeth. 

* Certainly!" be said, aloud, facing round, 
and putting his hands in bis pockets, he leant 
against the balustrade. ‘ What is it, you 
want, to say.?"’ 

«T—I-—want to know if itis true?" 

‘\ Tf what is trne?’’ he. replied,, noncha- 
lantiy, flicking the azh off: the end of. his 


ar, 

‘That you—you—are going tc ask some 
one to—marry you)? " 

‘* Yes, it is quite trae,” he told: her with cool 
audacity, feeling that it- waa useless to pre- 
varioate with those searching: grey eyes on 
him. 

‘' And—and—you—you—love her?” 

“ Well—yes—I sappose I de. Atiany-ratel 
admire her immensely. She is good form and 
good style from the crown of her head to the 
sole of her foot.” 

And you met her last year?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Before you ever—saw—me?"” 

* Yes,” 

“Then why—could you not spare me?” 

“Spare you, Lonva?’’ he repeated, looking 
at her white angry face, and wishing devoutly 
he, had.never played at love making with her. 

“Why break my heart? I had never done 
anything to you, never imjared you. Why 
should you spoil and ruin my life?” 

‘* Spoil your life! * he ejaculated; ‘‘ Sarely 
you,don‘t care like that?” 

‘* How do you know? How can you tell 
what I feel? Oh! false and cruel, Haveyon 
no pity? I am so young. Ah! mylife.dies 

re waste!” 


before me—a 
“‘ My dear Lonva,’’ he.began, soothingly, 
‘Don’t call'me that,” she cried, furiously. 
“Tam not dear to you, I never was, You 
fooled‘me from the firstmoment you saw me. 
I was young, inexperienced, you. thought: it 


fine sport to win my heart, only to: throw it | choicest: 


back to: me, when you wearied of the. game. 
You might have spared: me. You might 
have: lef me happy. as:you found me.’ But 
you shall rae-this.day; Eustace. My. hour 
will come, and when it» dees expect no 
pity from me, Ask none; for you will not 
get it,” and turning away she went into the 
houee to the solitude of her own chamber 


‘and left him cursing his luck and his folly at 
! having amused himself with her. 





— 
CHAPTER V. 


‘* Charity itself fulfils the law, 
And who can sever love feom Charity ?” 


Tue next morning. Enstace, after a very 
carefal toilet, mounted his grey, and cantered 
off to Templemore, 

It a was pleasant day, and the road lap 
through pleagant rural ecenes; bat Wycher. 
ley hardly saw them; or at any rate did not 
noteany of the beauties of land or aky, 

He was justm trifle: mneasy; though he 
hardly knew why. Still: hia. conscience dig 
reproach him for the: part: he: had- played 
towards Louvas 

He felt like» seonndrel, and: no man caree 
to do.that. It hurtehis:self love; and makes 
him feel small; Notwithstanding that he told 
himeelf over nnd over again it. wes his cousins 
fault a great deal more:than bia, 

She: shonld» not hava.been so foolish and 
childish as to take a little harmless badinage 
as serious love making. ; 

What was the world) and women coming 
to? A fellow couldn’t:epeakscivilly to a gir) 
without her: imagining: that) he wanted to 


marry her. 

It wasawfally-hardJines, it wasabominabie, 
The best thing he could do was.to get married, 
Then if:-he.did.pay attentions tothe fair frail 
ones of his: acquaintance af any rate they 
could not misun d: them, and think he 
meant matrimeny.. 

Lady Kate would be-an excellent match for 
him; She was-handsome, well-bred, well. 
connected, her people had plenty of influence 
ine i ald help 

er uncle, Lord Templemore, wo 
him to fame and:fortane if he chose a par 
liamentary life, and. she had five hundred 
year, 20 that would keep them: going comfcrt- 
ably, if not luxuriocgely antil, her relatives’ 
interest had prooured:bim a.lucrative post, 

She was. tall, slight, aristocratic, elegant, 
the sort of wife who would bes. splendid help- 
meet. for a cabinet:-minister, and, his vanity 
and ambition led:him, te believe. that he might 
some: day obtain-even that-high position, then 
he thought of Louva, childish, unformed, ill- 
dressed, passionate, ugly, and with that 
terrible hair, and he absolutely. ehuddered, 

How could he haye:been such a fool | 

Howeverit was.alkovers He had told her 
he meant:to:marry. another woman, and that 
ended it: all.aa fan aehe was:concerned. So 
he galloped up the avenue-at Templemore in 
desperate haste, eager to. see.the,woman he wat 
bent upon making jis wife. 

Lord Templemore wagiat home and made 
some apologies-for the absence of his 
sister and:two of her.daughters. 

‘One of the girls is in the rose-garden, I 
believe,” observed his lordship after a little 
desultory conversation. . : 

“ Whichione? Do you:know.?” asked his 
guest quickly. j 

‘* Kate, I believe,” replied. her ancie. 
‘‘ Would you liketo go-and: join; her?” 

“I should very much,”’ replied the young 
man with: unmistakable, alegrity. ‘“ We 
were euch excellent friends last:year in town, 
I trust our friendship may be renewed oD 
the same charming terms.” 2 

“ Humph!" wasallthe old nobleman 53i¢, 
yet a queer smile curved: his sarcastic, mond 
as Enstace hurried: towarde the rose-garden, 
where a glimpse of a white dress could: be 
seen nowand again: 

Lady Kate wae standiog-by. a.rase-tree, her 
white jewelled. fingers: flashing: here and there 
amongst ite grean leaves as she-rifled, it of it 

icest. blossoms. sup; shone down oD 
her bare golden head and white flawless skin, 
tages lovingly in thedark blue eyes, tinged 
her- delicate cheek with a pink, colour like the 
tintin a sea-shell, surrounded:her with a sort 
of halo, a glory that gave her beauty am 02: 
earthly splendour. aid 

“Lady Kate, do, you remember me?” 84 
the young man eagerly, as-he stood. before her 
with extended hand, 

“ Yes, perfeotly,: Mr, Wycherley,” .ahe:.te 
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plied with easy grace. ‘I have.an excellent 
”» 


“ rane glad. I was.afraid. jou had for- 


“Why?” 

She aaked the. question. coolly in her low 
well-bred tones, while, her .eyea soughi, bis 
questioningly, with none of that. soft ebyneas 
that distinguished poor Louya'sJooke. 

“Tt is some time since we met,’’ 

«Whose fault is that?” she queried gaily, 
for he had promised.to refarn to London and 
visit them, but had, broken that promize as 
he broke many others, ard the cause of his 
doing so, was &@ French actress, 8 woman with 
a vile temper, & bold handsome face, and not 
a sbred of reputation, who faacinated him for 
a while and chained him to her sidein Perris 
all throngh the winter, mal him{ se 
everything else while the spell lasted aod he 
basked in the sunshine of her bought smiles, 
The spell wag.broken now..’ Hehad:recovered 
his senses a far ag, Clairette-D‘Egmont was 
concerned, and. waa.ready to.make therunning 
again with Lady Kate, only he| was:not aware 
that she knew’ all about. Olairette. and: was 
extremely angry, that. he ehould have gone 
straight from; andj an interchange of 
meaning, if not actually tender.speeches. with 
her to this bold painted.creature,;| who changed 
her lovers as, offem ma a i woman 
changes her gowssinthe:season. It hurt her 
pride, which was intense though fortunately 
her heart escaped, for she was not, luckily for 
herself of a susceptible temperament, 

“My fault,’ he admitted at once.with grace- 
fol frankness, ‘' Urgent private-affairs took 
me abroad. and. kep$, me there, a most re- 
Inctant exile (was,it/faney, or did he see the 
fair Kate's banghty.lips curl; intoa.sneer). I 
did not return to Ergland until after Christ- 
mas.’ 

“So I was.told,” she remarked, a curious 
inflexion in her voice. rhieh somehow or-other 
impressed him unpleagantly. ‘‘And'after?” 

Alter L heard, you. were.in Scotland with 
Douglas of Craigmuir’s people,’ 

“ Qaite correct. We were there uniil May.”’ 

“ Well, don't, you eee,” he went: on alittle 
desperately for her calm. cool critical look: 
embarrassed him. ‘I couldn't come after 
you there.” ; 


“I don’t know the Douglas’s.” 

i Tam aware of that, They.are very excla- 
sive,’ 

There was something.veryrinsolent in thie 
speech, for it, seemed, to: imply.that he. wae 
beneath the level of her Sootoh friends ac- 
quaintances and. guests, buthe passed it over 
withont remark or comment. 

“T have been longing to see you, Lady 
Katie,” he said,. with a jn: amount of 
ardour, for she was.very-fait to npon, and 
Lord Templemore waa. @ cabine} minister, and 
Eustace was ambitious. 

“Really?” she.laughed; incredulonely. 

“Yes; really. Don't-youbelieve me?" 

“Tam sorry to be rude, yet:I:must ibe honest 
and say I donot,” she replied, cooly tucking a 
rose into the bosom of: her dregs. 
= . ~— ™ 7 Sy mane pee good frienda 

on, e had:so.m 
tegeehent fo: Many pleasant hours 

“‘ And how many pleasant: honrs bad you 
with other women last season ?” she asked. 

“None that. were as pleasant: to me as 
— passed in your society,"’ he declared; 


a. | Me. Wycherley,” she smiled, incredul- 

“It is a fact, surely, Lady Katesyon know 
that I loved you, then, that-b lave you now 
most devotedly,” heasid, in tender tones try- 
4 to imprison her: slender-white: fingers. in 


“Tknow nothing of; the:soré,” she retorted, 
Quickly, “and Iomust request:you peak 
to ~* - such terms |!” =r 

Why not? Have I not every. lover's 
Privilege. of pleadin . 
which is so one my Seal? os aay ae eae 





‘‘ Because I only accora Sir Marcus Grafton 
that privilege,” she told him, a malicious little 
sparkle in her blue eyes, 

‘‘ Sir Marous.Grafton,” he repeated, in some 
bewilderment, 

‘* Yes,” 

‘Who is he?” 

Hialips quivered as he pat the question, and 
his-cheek grew pale, 

‘* My affianced husband,” 

“ Lady Kate!" he exclaimed, looking over- 
whelmed with anger and mortification. 

“It ia a fact. We were engaged last 
October, and we are to be married next month, 
at the end of the season.” 

‘‘ Then you wereonly foolingyme:?"' he cried, 
fariously. 

‘*T never for.a moment imagined you would 
take a foolish flirtation au sericux,” she re- 
plied. 

_“ It was something more than w fiirta- 
ars ; . 

‘“* Not in my eyes,” with a haughty upliftin 
ef the regal fog aeT en . 

‘‘T thought you cared for-me ?” 

‘You. were wrong,” 

“ You are heartless! ”’ 

“Not at all. One must amuse oneself,” 
she laughed, coolly. 

‘* Haw could-you be so cruel, Lady Kate ?” 

‘‘How could you be so ridiculous, Mr. 
Wycherley, as to mistake an affair of s 
seascn for a cerious and lasting matter?” 

‘'T have never been so much mistaken in a 
woman before.” 

* Possibly not. Only I have no doubt many 
women have been mistaken in you.” 

‘‘ What do.Lcareif they have been ?” 

‘‘ And what do./ careif you have been?’ 

‘‘ Nothing at:al], You are heartlegs."’ 

“ By no means.” 

‘‘ T say you are.’ 

“Sir Marous will tell you I am loving and 
affectionate to the last.degree. Ask him? ”’ 

‘‘T shall do nothing. of the kind, and I only 
hope you will never feel as miserable as:you 
have made me feel,to,day,”’ 

“IT hope not, I’m, sure; you do look: rather 
wretched,” 

‘‘That pleases your vanity. Good-bye!” 
offering his band sabkily, 

‘‘ Won’t/ you stay and see mother?” 

‘No, thank you; I’m not in the: humour 
for. talking common-places.’’ - 

“Well, good-bye, then. I hope the next 
time we meet yon: will, bein a better: temper.”’ 

‘« And: I hope. we: shall never meet-again?”’ 
with which ungracionsepeech he turned away, 
and, mounting his. horse that a groom had 
been walking up and down, he rode off to 
Westcourt at a .break-neck pace, feeling that 
his luck was not in the ascendant, for, between 
the woman who-loved, him and the woman 
who did not love him, he.was in an awkward 
fix, and didn’é quite see: his: way out: of the 
matter comfortably. i 

His equanimity, was further disturbed on 
hig arrival at Weatoourt by ite youngmaster's 


age. 

‘* Well, Eustace, what luck?’ he aeked, 

‘What do you mean?” growled his 
cousin. 

‘‘ Ig the lady willing?” 

‘*‘ Haven't asked, her,’’ he replied; savagely, 
telling the lie without a shadeof compunction, 
for Louva’s eyes were fixed .on hie face. 

‘* Oh, didn’t. you?” 

“ No,” 


€ Ghenant your. mind, eh?” 

‘ eg,”’ 

Watched. ton oamnings tat die nad Sy, 
at, ily, for, gneseing how the By, 

and, how. sore. the: childia. heart: was, he had 

been. trying. all, day assiduonsly to: cheer her 

up, and make her forget his scamp ofa cousin. 

‘“« We were looking forward\to.a wedding,’ 

‘* Yes,” she said in.low tones. 

“ Then I amafraid:you will bedisappointed;” 
sneered.Eustace); ‘‘akany rate,as far as: lam 
concerned, for I have-no intention of:marrying 
ab present, If you} want wedding festivities, 
you had better get-them up yourselves,’* 





“Perhaps we ehall,”’ retorted Wat, stealing 
® covert glance at Lonva, for she looked eo 
pale and sad, he pitied her immensely, and 
would have done anything to have helped her 
over this trial of the heart which threatened 
to shadow her young life. 

** Wish you joy,’ snapped Wycherley. 

‘What are you going to do?’ continned 
Wilson, who knew when Eustace was in his 
present frame of mind that be invariably left 
the Court. 

**Go abroad.” 

‘*Where to?” 

* All round the world, Anywhere! ’’ 

‘‘ That will take-you a long time.” 

‘that won’t matter. If only I weren’t co 
confoundedly poor, I would etart to-night for 
America!"’ 

‘* Want of money need not siop you,” said 
Walter in a low tone, crossing over to him, 
and bending down to whisper in hisear. ‘I 
will be your banker, Letme know how much 
you want to start with. Come and talk it 
over in the smokirg-room.” 

Tcey went, and as che young man was 
eeger to leave England for reasons that are 
pretty well known to the reader, and the 
other young man was anxious to get him ont 
of England for reasons best known to himeelf, 
they scon arranged matters eatisfactorily ; 
and on the following day Eustace, after taking 
a brief farewell of his mother, and briefer 
and mors constrained one of Lonva, drove off 
in the phaeton with Wat to oatch the London 
express at Stanhope, which was to be his firet 
step on the road to America, where be 
declared he meant to stay for come years. 





CHAPTER VI. 


‘* For loving looks grow hard and cold, 
Fair heads are turned away, 
When the fruit has been gathered—the tale been 
told, 
And each dog has had his day.” 


‘s Werx really, can hardly believe it,” 

‘ Believe what, aunt?’ asked Walter Wil- 
son. 

“That Enstace.ia coming home at last,” 
replied Mrs. Wycherley. reperusing the leiter 
she held in her hand. 

‘“ Té is about. time he, did,” remarked ber 
nephew, wiih # little wry grimace, for the de- 
mands made upon hig generosity and purse 
during. the last. three years by his cousin bad 
been more,freqnent than t, 

“I think. so. It really, is too bad, Wat, 
the way he has bled you, You are, too gocd- 
natured |” 

‘Not atail!” exclaimed the, young, man, 
hastily, for he had had @ secret reason. for 
wishing and keeping Dusiace out of the way, 
‘* Of course it is well for him to see the world. 
Remember whatagrandtonr took,” 

“ Thatis. a different thing. Youare a rick 
man, and, cangratify. your fada. Heisa poor 


' one. and has. no business tc have any.” 


“That is a bard way of looking at if, 
dear 1? 

‘Not at all. Only a sensible way!” 

‘« When does he reach England?” 

“Qn-the 13th, and intends coming hereon 
the 15th.” 

“The night-of: theball?”’ 

‘* Yes. Wonld you rather he did not: come 
here, Wat?’ asked his aunt, throwing an 
anxious glance at him. : 

‘Certainly, not. Let hime come. by all 
means, Of course he looks.upon:. Westcourt 


as bishome, 

*s He won't: ba able to do that; after next 
wees as 

‘I suppose-no 

4 Seen would: not like it.” 

sd I don’t think she would care.a bawbee 
now.’ 

“Bhe- might,” 

“Just: possible, not probable. She has 
changed very much, has she not ?” 
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* Wonderfally. She is not like the child 
of three years back,” 

‘*‘No, indeed. There is nothing left of the 
awkward, plain little girl who arrived here 
that cold March day.” 

‘Tt is all thanks to ros training and care.” 

‘And her nataral ability, Wat. There was 
good soil to work on, and I always thought 
she would grow up goodlooking.” 

“So did I. Eustace was of a different 
opinion.” 

‘* He will be greatly surprised ! "’ 

‘*‘ He ought to be.” 

“ = will +4 know her!” 

‘*The eyes have not changed.” 

“‘No, Buteverything else has!” 

‘** True, and improved |” 

‘There, she is coming up the drive,” said 
Mrs. Wycherley, suddenly, “don’t you think 
you had better go and meet her and tell her.” 

‘“‘ Yes, I will!” 

And catching up his hat with alacrity, the 
‘young man went ont and joined Lonuva, and 
Mrs, Wycherley watched the two young people 
sauntering along with loving eyes, 

A fortnight later, when Eustace Wycherley 
‘arrived at Westcourt, he found that there 
was to be a large ball there that evening, and 
‘the place in confusion. 

It was eight when he arrived, and he only 
saw hismother and Wat. Louva was non est, 
and he did not trouble his head to ask after 
her, only ate some dinner in solitary state, 
and then went upstairs to dress. 

Most of the guests had arrived when he went 
down, and dancing was going on with great 
vigour in the large drawing-room. 

In the hall his mother waa receiving late 
arrivals. Onher right hand stood Wat, and 
on her left a tall and very beautifa! young 
lady, in a long trailing gown of dead white 
silk that set off the creamy skin admirably, 
and threw up the dark auburn hair that was 
twisted in a coronal round the small head, 
and framed a face piquant, fascinating, at- 
tractive lighted by a pair of grey eyes that 
‘shone like stars. 

For a moment he wondered who she was, 
and then told himself he was a fool not to 
hhave known Louva. And yet what a different 
Lonuva! 

Three years of carefal training, perfect 
dressing, and the natural transition from the 
awkward age of fifteen to the womanly one of 
nearly nineteen had done wonders. 

The groundwork still remained, but all that 
was displeasing had disa le 

Her skin was beautifully fair, her hair had 
darkened considerably, her figure had filled 
out, her wrists rounded, every movement, 
every gesture was fall of a refined grace, and 
held a singular charm for the world-weary, 
hypercritical man. 

e could not take his eyes off her fresh 
‘beautifal face, and watched her eagerly. 

He saw she received no end of homage and 
adaolation that she was more sought after and 
courted than any other woman in the room, 
and he burned with a strong desire to make 
her eyelids droop once more beneath his glance, 
her cheeks glow, her eyelids quiver. 

His opportunity came at last towards the 
end of the evening. 

Only the briefest greeting had been ex- 
changed between them. She had been so 
surrounded and sought after. 

Now, however, she stood alone by the 
window, gazing out at the landscape flooded 
with moonlight. 

me Louva, che you come out for a — = 
the terrace?” he asked, approaching he, “It 
will be cooler than in San" 

‘Yes. It will,” she agreed, tal the arm 
he offered, and pacing beside him, white 
dress falling in shimmering folds around her, 
‘the roses at her breast exhaling a faint, sweet 
perfame that intoxicated his senses with 
their heavy, subtle odour, 

He looked at her, passionate longing in his 
eyes, and wished he could read some con- 
a of those bygone daysin her sweet 

a0e. 


| 








“Louva,” he said, suddenly, pressing 
her hand to his side,‘‘I wonder do you 
remember ? ” 

“Remember what?’ she asked, with per- 
fect self-possession, 

“The old happy days,” he replied, with 
almost unconscious ardour in his tones. 

** To what old happy days do you allude?” 


‘Those we spent together here. Do you 
ever give them a thought? ” 

‘Sometimes. I have a good memory, 
Eustace.” 


‘*‘Tam glad of it. I would not like you to 
forget them.” 

** Would you not?” 

‘*No; though I was a fool in those days.” 

“Don’t abuse yourself,” she advised him, 
calmly. “You will always find plenty of 
enemies ready to do that.” 

‘*T was though.” 

“ Wh ? ” 

“ dn't value your love as I should, 
Louva,”’ 

“* Didn't you?"’ 

**No; and you did love me, did you not, 
childie ?" he queried, very tenderly, trying to 
look into the starry eyes that were so persist- 
tently turned away, 


“Don’t know?” he repeated in surprise, 
and with considerable chagrin, which he could 
not conceal. 

“No. I have not analysed my feelings 
sufficiently to be able to decide certainly. 
But I am inclined to think that I, like you, 
was & fool then.” 

** Louva. ”’ 

“Yes, a fool. Those were my salad days, 
you know. I was only 9 school girl, inex- 
perienced, impressionable, and I believe any 
man with a good-looking face would have 
ee me at that time as much as you 

i a? 

“Your words hurt me, Louva,’”’ he said, 
trying to speak plaintively. 

**Do they?” 

** Yes, I have hoped so much you would be 
glad to see me back again,” which was an 
atrocious untruth, for he had never thought 
about it at all. 

“TI hardly see why I should be.”’ 

‘* Because of my love for you, childie.” 

“Your love ! 
Eustace?” with a keen glance at him from 
the lovely eyes. 

“It did, it does,’ he rejoined eagerly, clasp- 
ing the hand that rested lightly on his arm. 
“T offer you the whole devotion of my heart, 
as deep, as firm a love as ever man offered 
woman. Oh, Louva, tell me you love me atill, 
tell me you will be my wife ?” he implored, 
passionately. 

She released her hand from his clasp, and 
stood facing him, the moonbeams bathing her 
in their silvery radiance. 

*‘ No,” she said in firm cold tones, ‘I can- 
not tell you that. I cannot throw away a 
reality for a shadow. Iam going to marry a 


~—— 


alone, and drew her into his embrace, a willj 
prisoner, for she laid her head on his b 
and twining her white arms about his throat 
nestled close to him murmuring. “ Walter, 
my dearest, you know I love es as 

“* Yes dearest,” he said softly, “I know it, 1 
feel sure your heart is all mine.” 

“Tt is,” she told him, with impassioneg 
fervour. “It is yours now, and for ever until 
it ceases to beat.” 

“ My darling.” 

And he drew her closer to him, and held 
wing though he never meant to let her go 
a . 





[THE END.] 








GEORGE BLISSIT’S PERIL. 


—0:— 


Everysopy in Highelere thought it per. 
fectly natural that George Blissit, chonld 
wen Caly Gb ceeagpaus opemnherer tinge 
was only ¢ oO ra h) 
and Jonis was the ony child of Barton 
Ambaurst, who was chairman of the Higholere 
and Trumpington Railroad, and the richest 
man in all the country round. 

Bat, then, if it h _ yan A — tele. 
graph operator’s presence of mind and bravery, 
the great man would have had no daughter to 
marry anybody. 

It happened in this wise: There was a fite 
in the big grove about the Amhaurst mansion, 
and the elite of Highclere were there, paying 
homage to Jessie, in honour of whose seven- 
teenth birthday the f¢te had been given. 

She seemed to be most favourably impressed 
with Arthur Overton, a recent arrival in the 
neighbourhood. 

He wasswarthyand keen-eyed, and although 
he came from no one knew where, the fact 
that he had expensive apartments at the best 
hotel, and a shug amount at the Highclere 








Bank, was with most —_ recommendation 
enough, and he had no difficulty in entering the 
best circles of society. 

From thefirst he had paid assiduous court to 


‘Jessie Amhurst, and to-day he was her 
er 


The heiress seemed to like his homage, and 


Did it ever exist for me, when es @ row on the river she gladly 


consen 

Accordingly they embarked together in a 
little somber bat as it receded from the 
shore, Jessie’s father called out to them from 
the bank an admonition to be careful as the 
current was strong. 

The voyagers made the careful parent & 
laughing response, and Overton bent himeelf 
to the oars. 

He had been planning all the afternoon how 
to get Jeasie off by herself, for he had firml 
resolved to bring matters to a crisis and a 
her to be his wife. _ shedama seal 

He accordingly rowed straig mi 
of the stream, he then seizing her hand he 


man who honestly and truely loves me, who declared hi 


has done so ever since he has known me, whom 
I respeot and——” 

** And do not love, Louva?”’ 

‘“Whom I do love, even as he loves me. 
Who has been my friend, my stay, my support 
in every sorrow, to whom I would give the 
world did I possess it.” 

‘‘Louva! You have forgotten me.” 

‘You are right. ‘One fire burns out another's 
burning!’ A true and honourable love, has 
banished all memory of the falde one. The 
mistake of my girlhood is rectified.” 

** And who is your affianced husband?” he 
asked in low, hoarse tones, while a wave of 
regret and remorse for his past folly swept 
over him. 

“ Your cousin Walter Wilson.” 

‘‘He has won, I have lost, Well, Ih 


deserves his 


ope 
you'll be happy. He is asterling fellow, and 


Good-bye Louva, 


Heaven bless you,” and he left her, and walked 
away into the shadows of the park, and Wat 
coming to look for her just then 


found her 





8 passion, 

Now, although Jessie had always liked the 
handsome stranger’s homage, she had never 
thought of him asa — husband, and his 
vehemence frightened her. i 

‘*]—I—” she stammered, withdrawing her 
hand, and looking about her with frightened 
eyes. 

We she looked about her a diversion pre- 
sented itself. 
| Heedless of their surroundings, they had 
' allowed the boat to drift so that dy it was 
| in the eile current, rushing on towards & 
dan 
Bee 1” she cried, starting up. ‘We are 
nearing the dam! The oars, Mr. Overton! 
| With a muttered curse at being ’ 
pain To RT ale 

’ y 

Eobess to thee witha will, and ene of Som 
sna 0 off. 

j Ths o ocy of dismay he dropped the other, 
and it, too, was caught in the current and 
_Gwept away. 
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He could plainly hear the thunder of the 
falls, and every moment their danger increased. 
He had no idea of sacrificing his precious life 
even to save the girl to whom he had jast de- 
olared his love. ; . 

He was a good swimmer, and throwing off 
his coat, he leaped into the river and strack 
out for the shore, which he reached in eafety. 
Then hurrying to the hotel, he got together 
his baggage, settled up his account with the 
bank, and left Higkclere forever. 

Jessie finding herself deserted, set up a 
piteous scream, and this cry of dis- 
tress was heard by George Blissit, who was at 
work in the stuffy little telegraph office oppo- 
site the big dam. 

He looked through the open window, saw 
Jessie's peril, rashed out, leaped into a little 
boat that he kept moored to the bank, and 
and pulled towards her with all speed. 

When he reached the drifting boat it was so 
close to the brink of the dam that he saw it 
would be utterly impossible to return to the 
shore. 

Ahead of them was a large jutting out rock, 
which steod in the very centre of the dam, and 
overhung its edge. 

“ Courage, Miss Amhurst!’’ he cried, as 
he lifted the frightened girl into his own 


boat. 

Then dropping one oar, and using the other 
as @ rudder, he steered the boat towards the 
rock. 


When the crash came, he seized Jessie in his 

perms, and Jeaped for the rock. 

He landed upon it all right, but it wae wet 
and slippery, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that he could retain his hold upon 
a — keep her from being swept over the 

1D 

He shouted for help, and some railway 
hands at work near hurried to his assistance. 

Under the direction of the foreman, a long, 
stout line was cast into the river, and when 
the end floated down to George, he fastened 
it about Jessie’s waist, took several turns 
around the rock, and then signalled to the 
men on shore. 

He had been growing weaker all the time, 
and now, as he finished the task that was to 
save Jessie, his fingers relaxed their hold 
oe the rock, and he was swept over the 


Jessie shrieked and fainted. 

A boat, propelled by one of the men, 
was coming to her assistance along the 
rope, but she was lifted into the craft in an 
unconscious condition, and it was pulled slowly 
to the shore, 

Several hours later, when she fally recovered 
consciousness, her first inquiry was for her 
brave rescuer, 

“He had a most miraculons escape from 
death, dear,” answered her father, who was 
sitting at the bedside, ‘It was one of the 
bravest acts I ever knew aman to do. He 
deliberately risked his life to save yours.’ 

“And was he not drowned?” demanded 


Jessie, 1 . 

“No, thank Heaven!’? was her father's 
hearty answer. “ The water threw him into a 
deep pool at the foot of the dam, and managed 
to his head above water until assistance 
arrived. The doctor says he'll pull through 
all right, and he shall come up here to re- 
ae our thanks and mine, as soon as he is 

Blissit was a good-looking, well-educated 
fellow, and his character tin above re- 
proach, 

= fell in love with Jessie at once, and she 
bc him, and when Mr. Amburst saw how 
pres. wr going, he rubbed his hands joyfally 


NE ehce only man I ever met that I thought 
g enough for her,” he reflected. “He's 
Poor, its true, but he posseases something that 


gold . : i 
chal! bene ays and, if he wants the girl he 


So Jesse and George were engaged and life 
om ore continued dream happiness to 


Jessie’s father had stipulated that the mar- 
riage should not take place until she was nine- 
teen years of age, but long before that time 
they quarrelled over a simple matter, and in 
the dispute that followed, Jessie made some 
spiteful reference to George's poverty, and 
— that he wanted her money and not 

er. 
‘‘Do you mean that?” he demanded, 


huskily. 
‘Yes. You're a fortune-hunter, and—and 
—I hate you!” 


“ That settles it,”’ said George, in his quiet, 
determined way. “I bid you good-day and 
good-bye. I shall never trouble you again.” 

With these words he left her. 

She would have called him back, but pride 
restrained her. 

When he, did not return she burst into an 
agony of tears. 

She was sobbing bitterly when her father 
walked into the room. When she told him 
what had happened, he looked very grave. 

‘* He must come back,’’ sobbed Jessie, ‘' for 
I love him. Oh, papa, bring him back! ” 

Thus appealed to, her father hurried off to 
the telegraph office. When he reached there, 
he found to his dismay that Blissit had re- 
signed his position and left on the down train 
for London. 

He telegraphed to intercept him, but some- 
how the message was not delivered, and George, 
with a bitter feeling of resentment in his 
heart against Jessie, reached London and at 
once started for Manitoba. 

It was months before they heard of him, 
and then only indirectly. He had settled in 
a mining district, and was getting rich. 

During this time Barton Amhurst had met 
with terrible reverses, and he found himself, 
in his old age, reduced almost to penury. 

It was then that Jessie showed her true 
nobility of character. She and her father 
left Higholere and settled in the country town 
of Gatesford. 

In the happy days when she and George 
were lovers he had taught her telegraphy, and 
she took advantage of this knowledge now asa 
means of livelihood. 

A rival railway company had opened a 
grand hotel in the town with telegraphic com. 
munication on the premises, and upon applica- 
tion to the local manager she was given the 
position of day operator. 

She never ceased to think of George, and to 
regret the hasty words of anger that had 

ven him from her. One day when she had 
been in Gatesford about a year she heard a 
familiar voice, and looking up she saw George 
Blissit just entering the office. 

He was bronzed and bearded and handsomer 
than ever. He was accompanied by a man of 
about his own age whom he called Jim, and it 
was in addressing the latter that Jessie had 
heard bis voice. 

The bookkeeper recognized Jim and called 
him by name. 

‘* Aren't you Jim Gray, who used to be the 
telegraph operator over at the station?” he 


“ Yes,”’ answered Jim,‘‘and this is my part- 
ner, George Blisset. He was at Highoclere 
Junction. We've been to America, made our 
pile, and now we’ve come home to enjoy it. 
See this bag?” and he held aloft a leather 
satchel. ‘ Well, that holds our fortune,” 

At this boast the clerk opened his eyes, Jim 
chuckled, and he and George went their way 
to their rooms. 

Neither of them particularly noticed the 
pale. faced telegraph girl. 

And neither of them noticed at all the dark- 
faced, evil-eyed man lounging near the desk, 
who drank in Jim Gray's boastful words with 
greedy ears. 

When the partners left the office, he slank 
away. 

Presently Jim returned, and asking for pen 
and paper, went into the reading-room to 
write a letter. 





Suddenly the electric bell, in the indicator 
behind the book-keeper’s desk rang sharply. 





He glanced up at the number, called ‘‘ For. 
ward!” and was about to order the servant 
who responded to go to Number 56, and see 
what was wanted, when an exclamation of 
astonishment escaped him, and he said, 
instead,— 

“What's the matter with that fellow? 
Song he don’t know what an electric bell’s 
or.”’ 

For the bell was ringing out peal after peal 
in quick succession. 

‘*Oh, heavens! ” 

Tt was this ory, falling from the lips of 
Jessie Amhurst, who rushed ‘from her little 
compartment with terror depicted in every 
feature, that further heightened the book- 
keeper’s bewilderment. 

For a fall minute Jessie stood staring at the 
indicator, with her head thrown forward, and 
then rushing into the reading-room, she seized 
Jim Gray by the arm. 

** Quick!” she cried. ‘ Your partner, Mr. 
Blisset, is in danger. Three robbers are in 
his room, about to murderhim! He wants 
you to——” 

Bat before she could finish, Jim Gray leaped 
to bis feet, and without any inquiries as to 
the why and wherefore, ran from the room. 

George Blisset was in deadly peril. While 
his partner was absent, he had got out his 
shaving materials and prepared to take off his 
shaggy beard. 

He was busily engaged at this task, when 
the door opened. 

He thought it was Jim, and rinsing the 
lather from his eyes, he turned, only to find a 
man holding a revolver in his face, another 
locking the door, and a third searching the 
room for the bagful of money which Jim had 
thrown under the bed. 

‘Back up against that wall!” commanded 
the man with the revolver, whose face looked 
strangely familiar to George, and with the 
muzzle of the weapon staring him inthe face 
he obeyed. 

‘Put your hands behind you!'’ was the 
next command ; and Blisset did as he was 
ordered. 

‘Keep him there till I find the stuff,’ said 
the man who was searching the room, “and 
then we'll slit his throat and slope.” 

‘At the same instant George Blisset's fingers 
touched behind him, in the wainscot of the 
wall, a little projection, which he recognised 
as the call-button that connected by wire with 
the electric bell of the indicator in the book- 
keeper's office. 

Instinotively he remembered his old-time 
telegraphic skill. He pressed the button the 
same as if it were a telegraph key, rapidly 
spelling out by dots and dashes the wordswhich 
caused the bell in the office to ring out this 
message : 

‘*‘ Jim—Three robbers have door locked to 
get our dust and murder mo. Geta astep- 
a to the window. Be quick and ocare- 

Daring the time required to spell out word 
by word this message, he prayed mentally 
that his might be about the office to 
interpret it. 

He had sent the message, and begun to 
repeat it, almost in despair of succour, when, 
bang! bang! two shots were fired through 
the window, and as the man who had not 
been hit turned quickly, George sprang upon 
him and bore him to the floor. 

They were struggling there for the mastery 
when the door was forced open, and Jim Gray 
bounded into the room. 

There was plenty of help, and two of the 
robbers were soon secured. The other one, 
who had covered Blisset with his revolver, 
lay on the floor, with the blood trickling 
teen: a serious wound in the back of his 
The ex-telegraph operator, after a searchin 
look at the fellow’s , recognised him P| 
Jessie Amburst’s cowardly companion that 
day in the boat—Arthur Overton. 

it was when George spoke of this to his 
partner that the latter remembered the girl 
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who had. given, the.alarm, and he. harried | 


downstairs.to thank her, 


Blisset followed. him, and the old lovers | 


came face to face. 
‘* Jessie |” 
“* George !” 


Jounny Dumesey. (with inflated. paper bag): 
S'h-h! See me, bn’st this bag by reid 
ear.’ Grandma (after the explosion, Reeialy 
laying her knitting in her lap and. looking 
towards the door): ‘‘ Comein,” 

Honey beea drove. a. Florida. grocer aut. of 


And they were clasped in each other’s arms, store, in their eagerness. to. absorb his sugar, 


forgiven and forgiving, 

Between the sobs of joy that she could not 
repress. as her old lover: strained her to him, 
Jessie explained how she had managed to save 
both his life and his fortune. 

‘* It was a blessed thing thai you tanght me 
telegraphy, George,” she said. ‘It has 
enabled me.to make.a living since papa. lost 
his money, and if I hadn't. known. how to 
read by sound, the message that you, sent to 
your partner, on. the electric bell wire would 
not have been, understood, and those robbers 
would have robbed and killed you.” 








FACETLA. 


PLEASANT FoR His Reapens — We are married, 
Good-bye to mother-in-law: jokes, 

A Tatton being asked if the close of the year 
made him sad, said yes, unti) the clothes of 
the year are paid for. 

A Pants paper devotes a corner to ‘‘firat- 
class deaths.” ‘Will there be any first-class 
resurrections, we wonder, 

Private receptions..are not. always, eppro- 
priate, but they are cn.regic for the, man Ww 
comes home.tipsy. at one o'clock. A,M. 

Noran: ‘An’ has: your misiness good 
taste?" Bridget: ‘‘ Good taste, is it? Faith, 
her dresses look better on me. than daime 
own,” 

“Yrs,” said Mrs. Porcine, “ Iam mighty 
afraid of ghosts, but then I keep them away 
from me by wearing an omelet round«my 
neck.” 

San-racep Tramp: “ Madam, I am ‘a home. 
less man,’ Patient housewife: ‘‘ Well, if'you 
are home lesz than my husband's; T pity-your 
poor wife.” 

Sanpy accepted the gude wife's invitation 
with the reservation, “Tf I° am spared,” 
“ Weel, weel,” said the lady, “if ye’te dead; 
I'll not expect ye.” 

Gor too. fly. Poet: ‘I have a little flight 
of fancy here——” ‘‘It’s mighty lucky. you 
brought your wings, with you. Stabbs, will 
you. open the window?” 

Ax unlucky recommendation. Coben: ‘I 
tell you, my. friennt, dhoge clodhings vill. wear 
like iron!" Upson Downes : ‘ L believe.yeu ; 
they look a little rusty already.” 

“Ts it possible, Bridget, that you are -laok- 
ing through my trunks?’ ‘‘ Yis, mum,” said 
Bridget, calmly; “and didn’t I catch: you 
looking through mine the other day?” 

“My dearest Ida, how is it that you, the 
the liveliest girk in our set, are going to-marry 
and settle down?” ‘ Nothing is simpler, my 
dear. Thesummer bonnets for matrons are 
80 becoming !”’ 

Omana Morurer: “Why, Bobby, how ‘you 
have grown since you were home. laet.” 
Son (& messenger boy): “Yes, it’s been 
long time. I've delivered three letters since 
I've been away.” 

Nacizx; “You wanted to get married bad 
enough, Lord knows, when I took yon. Yon‘d 
a married a fool.” Mrs. Nagley (meekly): 
‘* Well, don’t twit me with what I have done. 
We all make. mistakes,” 

TEx were getting a kindergarten lesson, 
The teacher took them as, very simple 
subjects. Shs touched a table. “ What ia 
this?” ‘ Wood.” ‘What isa. this?” she 
asked as she touched the fender... ‘‘Ircn.”’ 
‘‘What.is this?” and she took up. an acid 
botile. “Glass.” “What. is this?’ and she 
touched herwatchchain, “Brags,” said one 
emall boy, and.she changed the enbject. 





Bat in about ten minutes they became so 
weighted with sand that they fell to the floor 
and the grocer swept them out. 

Paysician: ‘‘ You see your son: id feverish, 
madam. Notice the coating on his tongue.’ 
Mrs. Anxious: “I don't see any coating on 
his.tongne; but I see.an uleter in..his; throat, 
and his-pants are.dreadfal short,” 

Justice; “ You say you did not® know that 
you. were violating the law. Ah! bat-my 
dear sir, ignorance of the law is no excuse: to 
any man.” Prisoner: ‘‘That’s kind o' rough 


on both of us, ain’t it, judge?” Crier: “ Order. 
| in the court.” 


Pouice Jupce:; “State how the trouble 
originated.” Accused: “We was holdin’ a 
debatin’ society, and I said I had'the floor and 
he called me a liar.”” Judge: ‘‘ What fol- 
lowed?” Accused: ‘From that time until 
we were arrested we both had the floor.” 

MortHer (gazing at her daughter’s dressing 
cushion): ‘‘ Why, where did you get 89 many 
gentlemen: scarf pins?” Daughter: ‘I 

ont know myself, I find ‘one in my hair 
almost. every night after Gus calls, and to 
save me I can’t imagine how they get there,” 

“ Wuar are you crying for?” seid a friend 
to a young wife, who stood weeping. disconso- 


ho,j lately. ‘' Because,” said. she, ‘ my husband 


left me this morning without kissing me!” 
‘* My,” added. Mr, Jacobs, ‘ there are plenty 
of women in America who would oat you 
did kiss em!" 

Mas. Dz Surrascs (finishing her. Iggture) : 
‘* And now, ladies, all who would go to the 
polls if allowed to vote stand up. That's 
glorious! Every one up. Will that: lady in, 
the front row nearest my desk please. tell,.us 
why. she would be so willing to go. ta the. 
polls?” Lady: ‘' To see what.the other lady 
voters had on.” 

On the, Brighton Hsplanade::. ‘‘ Well, old 
fellow, I hear that you are going to be married, 
Let me.congratulate you; bat: if I’m. right 
about the lady, I youll have your 
pinions clipped.” ‘‘ Pinions! Don’t: mention 
the word. Isn’ta fellow always pinioned when 
he’s:executed?”’ 

Youne Lady (crossly, at the head of the 
staire): “ Mary, Mary! Way everdon’t you 
answer. the bell? it’s Harold—I mean Mr. 
Harold Smith—at the door.” “ It isn’t Mr, 
Harold, Miss, it’s Mr. Jones.” “ Stop a 
minute, then, Mary, I mustchange the photo- 
graphe in the drawing-room.” 

“Did Tever say all that?" he asked, despond- 
ently, as she replaced the phonograph on the 
corner of the mantel-piece. ‘“ You did.” ‘“And 
you can grind it out of that machine whenever 
you choore?” “Certainly.” ‘*And yourfather 
is alawyer?” *‘ Yes.” “Mabel, when can I 
place the ring on your finger and call you my 
wife?”’ . 

Jutta (with a dreamy lookin her eyes) : “Can, 
you guess of what Iam thinking, George?” 
George (taking her hand tenderly): ‘‘No, dearest. 
Jalia, but I hope it is of me.” ‘* Well, partly; 
but I was thinking of the cozy little room we 
will fix up for mother after we return from 
our wedding trip.” (George didn’t look so 
pleased.) 

Arter the feed of yesterday. Clerk (sitting 
up. in bed, holding his head): ‘‘ Oh, Lord! 
Ob, Lord! When I was a little hazy yester- 
day I asked the chief to lat, mg marry hia 
daughter, and now I don’t know whether he 
gave me his consent or notice to leave.” 
Principal (vainly trying to eat at the break- 
fast ig: ans ia) we pene.) etic 
talkin wife): ‘‘ We were y. 3 
yesterday, | the clerk asked me. for ide. 
Now, by heaven! I don’t know whether I 
promised him her hand or nos!” 





_ ‘t Moruie, I wish you wonld be a better littje 
girl,” said a fond father to his little danghter 
“You haye no idea. how sorry I am that 
mamma hag to acold you always.” ‘Don't 
worry about it, papa,” was the reply of the 
little angel. _‘‘ Iam not one of these sensitive 
chi - Half the time I don’t hear what 
she.says.” 

Miss Licutep: “I was. mnch admired at 
the wedding reception lastnight. I. noticea 
one gentleman. who nevar his. eyes off 
me the whole evening.’ Miss Sharps: « Dig 
the gentleman. have.a,black., moustache waxed 
on the ends?” “Yes; dayou know him?” 
“TL know of him. He isa.detestive, He was 
there to watch the presents,” 


Ancet Carp, to distant-relative, who is 
dining with the-family : ‘‘I got somethin’ for 
Unele Josiah: Here it is.”’ Distant Relative - 
‘* My good’ little: man, why do you suppore I 
want that-box of’ blacking?’’ Angel Child: 
‘* Mother knowe."’ Mother : *‘ No, I don’t, my 
dear.” Angel Child: * Well, didn't you say 
Uncle Josiah hadn’t any polish?” 


A timenx caption. Hushand ; “ Don't worry, 
my dear, if I get home a trifle late occasionally, 
now that I’ve joined the Athletic Club. I used 
to be a great athlete when I was.a boy, yon 
know, and it seems like renewing my youth to 
go. thro with. the. old_exercisgs again,” 
Wife : ‘‘ No, John, I won't, but when yon get 
home at 2 am, as you did this morning, 
please. don’t, reper yonr youth by standing on 
your head in the front. porch, nor climbing 
through the transom, because it’s apt to excites 
remark, you. know—that’s all, dear.” 


Mr, Branzizss: Ah, me deah Mrs. Mon- 
tanarich, allow-metothank you for the very 
keind invitation that brought me hesh to- 
night. It was so very keind of’ you to remem. 
bah me, thanks, thanks.” Mrs. Montana: 
rich: ‘* Ha, Mr. Braneless; don’t mention it, 
andexcnuse me for sending the. invite around 
20 late, but, at- the last minute, one of the 
other gents I’d asked sent word -hé conldn’t 
come, anfi:trne, we. was in a nice pickle with 
the table all set, and dinner ordered for six: 
teen, and nobody to take Miss Skinner ont. 
Tt’seawfal-lnchy:I thought. of: you,.I think. 
Now! come amd! be- introdmeéd: to Miss 
Skinner.’ 

Tue American Indjang are certainly not 
lacking in sharpness, as. the following story 
shows. An Indian boy asked the meaning of 
the word “ miss." “To miss,” the teacher 
told him, ‘‘isthe same as to fail. You shoot 
at a bird, or at a mark, and do not hit it. 
You go to a,tailor’s for a coat, and your coat 
fits badly ; itis misfit. Yon hope to enter 
the middle class next year, but you cannot 
pass the examination, and so you miss the 
promotion.” His face wore a puzzied look. 
and he shook his head ; his difficulty was rot 
removed: “Then,” said the teacher, ‘ there 
is another meaning of‘ mies.’ We call & 
married woman ‘ Madam,’ but an unmarried 
woman ‘ Miss.’ ”’- The boy’s face brightened ; 
he smiled and nodded. ‘“ Ah, I see!” said he, 
‘she bas missed her man.” 


Tue good.old minister of Blairmally is 20 
stickler for;atiguette, and likes his visits to 
the members.of his flock to be as informal and 
homely as possible; but he. bag,a great regard 
for truth, and is invariably down on those 
whom he detects in any deviation therefrom. 
Recently calling unexpectedly on a widow who 
lives in a cottage on the outskirts of the 
village, he surprised her in the midst 0: 
washing a lot of clothes, She hurriedly hid 
behind a clothes horse, ond, told her little boy 
to say that she wasont, The visitor knocked 
atthe door. ‘ Well, Jamie,” he said, “and 
where’s your mother?’’ ‘My mothers 10 
in; she’s doon the street on & Massage | 
replied the lad, with promptness. “ Indeed, 

ied the. minister, with a glance at the 
bottom = the oe Pha: fel, wa 
called; and. say that the nex$, tims, 
dawn, toshetrillage she. might take her fee 
with her, 
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SOCIETY. 


—_——— 


Ararecent New York wedding the. bride 
carried a jewelled prayer- book, the gift of the 
groom's. mother,: which cost-£1,000, 

Hanpuy any petticoats are worn this year, 
which fact 18. presage, in. itaglf, of very 
tightly fitting skizte to come upon us im the 
near fature. 

Tue fashion of straw hats for lady riders is 
on the increase, and ag goon a8 our eyes have. 
pecome used to them. we shall. doub con- 
sider them much prettier; Pn as more 
comfortable, than the once, orthodox chimney- 

t. f 
y Queen is.so tired. of sitting for portraits, 
that she has refused to have her picture 
painted for thé Victoria Art Gallery at Mel- 
pourne, but she is willing to-allow a replica of 
her Jubilee portrait by Angeli to he made for. 
the Colony which beara: her.pame, 

A cuntous fan. is.exhibited in. New York. 
After a close inspection one would think. that 
the sticks are fringed with the most filmy 
and costly lace. Bat, what appears.to. be, lace 
is human hair. It iseplit.and woven co. finel 
that is nods-and waves before the breath like 
swans’ down. 

A venzrran glass. mannfacturer is said. to 
be making and. selling: bonneta by the thon- 
sand. The glasa cloth of which they are 
made has the same shimmer and, brilliancy of 
colour as silk, and ia impervious,ioe water. 

Tre heart of Nasr-ed-Din hasbeen com- 
pletely subjagated by the. loveliness. and 
amiability of the Princess of Wales, whom he- 


calls a “Pearl of. the. Universe,’’ and, he 


takes the deepest. interest.in everything con- 
cerning the happy unrestrained’ home life of 
the Royal mother and-her daughters, a. kind 
of existence that is to him a sort of- celestial 
enigma. 

Rrssons, lace; silken onshiones, velvet. 
carpets, muslin curtains, ran riot-as orna-. 
ments for the houses, of-pet. dogs at the recent 
show, while a few. owners. afforded their 
pets looking-plasses in which to admire 
their deformities. One good lady. had 
actually lined her idol’s house with mirrors, 
painted with bys ad reeds, A 
Blenheim spanie], of xare.and; peculiar ugli- 
ness Was & tly.so precious that it had to 
be enclosed in a glass srre and soir needed a 
hand-organ underneath it to make it complete, 

Lancs watch chaine are things of the past, 
and only attach themselves to elderly unin- 
teresting persons who have done with passing 
fashions of this world-and just wear out what 
they possess in atock, Nobody wants, yard. 
long chaine, for the. wateh pocket is worn 
high on the corsage, and the watch merely 
ome a few inches of safeguard. 

NCREDIBLE a8 if may. seem, it ie a fact 
that the little boy who has commanded: so. 
much notice during the, Shah's pregent visit 
to us, and who ig. only ten. years. old, has 
absolute authority over and the responsible 
custody of the enormously valuable jewels 
which the Shah takes. with him. on_ his 
travels, Little Aziz-uz Sultan is really-a 

man in authority,’ seen through the wrong 
end of an opera-glass, and has secretaries 
and other officials at. hie.dispo 
single jewel can be delivered without his 
Written order. Astonishing as this may 
Appear, it is the simple trath, 


eae Jubilee fete of the Royal Botanio 
ety was celebrated recently, a “floral 
parade and feast of roses,” which was parti- 
cipated in by a brilliant and numerous com- 
pony. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
ad their daughters, besides other members 


of the Ro 
were Deen Family, and the Earl of Fife 


Lop Firz has hased Si ir- 

‘abe ae 1, Forman, ke ee 
t Tesidence q i 

mansion in Cavendish ecu aon 


STATISTICS. 


Dvunmnc June, 11,491 tons of fish, were 
delivered, at Billingsgate—8,595 tons by land, 
and 2,896 by water. 

Russia, whose’ death.rate is the highest in 
Enrope, has, among its. teeming popniations 
only 15,414 regular physicians, and but. one 
surgeon, to,100,000 inhabitants. 

Tue United States is still the chief silver. 
yielding country in the world, The.outpnt of 


laskyear.was.45,783,682 oz. Theoutput| sleeps 


‘of gold was much less—1, 604,927 oz. 

In 1816 it took jast one bushel of corn to 
buy one pound of nails; now one bushel of 
corn, will buy ten pounds. of nails, Then it 
required 64 bushels of barley to buy one. yard 
of broadcloth ; now the same amount of barley 
will-pay for 20 yards: of broadcloth. It. then 
required the price of one bushel of wheat to 
pay. for one yard of calico.; now, one, bushel’ of 


. wheat will buy. 20 yards of calico. 





GEMS. 


A uivz, generally of a grave hue, may be 
said to be embroidered with occasional sports 
and fantasies. 

We often excuse: our own want of philan- 
thropy by giving the name of famaticism to 
the more ardent zeal of others. 

Tue real use of: all. knowledge is this, that 
we should dedicate the reason given to us by 
God to the use and advantage of maa. 

Discontent is a self-caged bird that delights 
in gnawing away ut his: perch till it breaks, 
for he can then find one more discomfort to 
complain of. 

Cuntivats the mercy that sees: in others 
only their'good points—the truththat clings 
to things as. they are, not ag.they, are repre- 
sented by others. 

Wuat maintains one vice would bring up 
two children. You may think that a little 
tea or @ little punch now amd then, diet a 
little more costly, clothes perhaps a. little 
finer anda little entertainment now,and then, 
can be no matter; but remember many & 
little makes a meikle; and farther, beware of 


little expenses; a small leak will sink a, great | p 


ship. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—o 


A Loxpon, medical man says: Ba. oarefal 
in your dealings with horseradish. It irritates 
the.stomach, far; more. than, spice, and an. over- 
dose will bring:on an unpleasant:cenaation for: 
days. 

Rasppepax, VinscaR++Have aa many red. 
raspberries as’you wish; cover with vinegar, 
and stand for twenty:four hours. Then put 
all.in a jellypan, seald (that is, bring italmost, 
to the boil), then .straimit. To each breakfast 
oup.ef juice put -balf.a.poand of sugar; boil 
twenty minutes, and when cool bottle for 
use, I¢ will keep for years. One rpopnfal 
in a glass.of water ig delightful for a sick, per- 
son. 

A Goop Sarap (Frencu),—Pick the lettuces 
ta. pieces, wash each leaf carefully, and dry 
them well ina napkin. Break the leaves into 
suitable pieces, and put them all into a ealad 
bowl, that has been-rubbed with a shalot. 
Then pour on to the salad one tablespoonful 
of vinegar and three tablespoonfauls of oil, 
Season with pepper and.calt; sprinkle over 
it some finely chopped-chervil and tarragon, 
and mix it all up well; cuf up some har 
boiled..egg in slices and la: m:on the: top. 

most important that the salad should be 
well dried, and it should never be tonched with 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue eleventh commandment, according to 
General Tecumseh Sherman, is to mind your 
own business. 

Ir is said that. rattlesnakes know how to 
choose.a,healthfaul home. Where they make 
their home, there is no malaria, the air ia dry, 
and the water is pure. 

‘To feel, a, little. drowsy,” is the. term 
applied to his condition by the mun who 
seven, stations. past the place where he 
wants to get off. If he doesn’t wake till come 
time next day, he admits that he is ‘’ sleepy.” 

Tuer is an ancient story of the proprietor 
of » curiosity shop who exhibited the sword 
of Baalam. Upon being told that Baalam 
did’ not possess a sword, but wighed’for one, 
he retorted that thesword in question was tha, 
identical one for which Baalam wished. 

Every netion has its peculiar customs. 
When, for instance, in Germany, a person 
sneezes, everybody in the immediate vicinity 
of the sneezer says solemnly the German 
equivalent for ‘‘ Your very good health.” The 
custom is said to have originated during one 
of the plagues which swept Europe in the 
Middle Ages. When a person sfilicted with 
the.dread disease sneezed, it was regarded) ap, 
an unfailing sign that the crisis of the disease 
was. parsed, and the.patient recovering. 

Booxs published in the time of Cromwell 
bore some curious titles: ‘' Eggs of Charity, 
layed by the chickens of the Covenant, and 
boiled with the water. of Divine. Love. Take 
yeand eat.” ‘ High heeled shoes for. Dwarfa 
in Holiness.” ‘The Gun of Penitence.” 
‘“‘ The Spiritual Mustard Pot to make the Soul 
Sneeze with Devotion.” ‘' Tobacco battered, 
and the Pipes shattered about their Ears that 
idly idolize so loathsome a Vanity, by a Volley 
of Holy thundered. from Mount 
Helicon ;” a poem against the use of tobacco, 
by Joshua Sylvester. 


Frou where do all, the flies coma? The 
question isoften asked, and seldom receives: 
as satisfactory an answer as has been given 
by a contemporary: The common fly lays more 
than one hundred eggs, and the tima frem 
egg-laying to matnrity is only abont two 
weeks, Most of us have studieu geometrical 
progression. Here we see it illustrated: Sup- 
ose one fly, commences ‘to multiply and, 
replenish the earth’ abont Janel. June 15, 
if all. lived, would give-ene. hundred and fifty. 
Sa seventy-five of these are femaies, 
July 1 would give us, supposing no crac] wacp 
or other untoward circumstances to interfere, 
11,250 flies. Suppose 5,625 of these are females, 
we might have Jaly 15, 843 720 flies, For fear 
of bad dreams, I will not calculate what might 
be by September 15, 


Her Majesty, the, Qucen.of Madagascar has 
lately taken her: yearly bath, and the sci was 
surroun with due pomp and ceremony. 
The official report states :—‘‘A solemn pro- 
cession filed throngh, bearing the water for the 
bath, materiala for the fire to heat it, made, 
direatly under: the. bath-tub iteelf, the towels, 
soap, perfume, and various toilet appurten- 
ances. As soon a@ the water. was sufficiently 
heated the fire was put ont, prayers were eaid, 
anda, hymn sung imploring that the Queen 
suffer no harm.from, herdaring act; aad then, 
as.aba disappeared behind the curtain, 9, salvo 
of artillery was fired and the drams beat to 
announce to the excited multitades ontside 
that the importané part of the Coney wag 
taking place. At the end of a brief fifteen 
minutes the Queen. reappeared, somewhat 
paler in hue, but. gorgeously arrayed, and 
wearing all the crown jewels. In her hand 
she carried an ox-horn, tipped and bonnd with 
silver, “o of water — from the-bath =— 
previous x entrance to it. ting this, 
and, oe the Prime i , she 
marched to the palace portal, where she area 
a branch info, the water, and sprinkled the 
spectators as they passed along, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 

Torsy.—Certainly not. 

T1LLy.—The gentleman buys the ring. 

Sir Grorce.—There is no license required. 

Hi. 8.—You can get the song at any musicsellers. 

Tortie Dove.—Your letter is quite incomprehensible. 
ar 15th of August, 1862, was on Thurs- 

y. 


Rotte Stone.—We have heard of the poem, but do 
not know where it is to be found. 

N. A.—We are sorry, but we cannot give business 
names and addresses in this column. 

OnLy A Girt.—Lemon juice will often remove freckles. 
It is the most harmless remedy known. 


Lapy Macseta.—The lady has rather a stern look, 
but it is coupled with much intelligence. 


Lapy Jane.—Flowers are worn more than feathers 
= year; still the latter are by no means unfashion- 
able. 


Georce 8.—We never attempt to give medical advice ; 
you should consult a doctor. 2. The 17th of May, 1872, 
was on Friday. 


One ry Doust.—You know the gentleman, we do not. 
If you are at all doubtful of him, get your friends to ask 
what his intentions are. 

GriseLpa.—Girls should never under “any circum- 
stances attempt to use arsenic as a cosmetic; the 
practice is a very dangerous one. 

Aonrs.—General exercise in the open air, and espect- 
os will prove of service to you. We 
of no r suggestion of practical value to make. 

Sanpy.—Nineteen is rather young to yourself 
to a lady ; you would be wiser to wait by = shoe till 

our position in life is assured and you can offer her a 
Come 


Cuerry B.iossom.—Nothing will remove freckles and 
sunburn from some skins but time. Try what glycerine 
and eau de cologne in equal quantities will do for 
yours. 

T. T.—The process described is applted to zinc before 
it is painted to clean its surface and make the paint 
hold on toit. Weshould have thought that 

tly obvious. 


Cuick.—The custom of throwing rice is borrowed 
from the East ; it is by no means a pleasant habit, and 
some serious accidents have happened from it. Old 
shoes are said to be lucky. 


Oxz Anxiovs To Know.—You had better “7 and 
come to some arrangement with your brother; if your 
mother left no will, he is undoubtedly the heir-at-law 
and can claim her property. 


J. pay ay meee of the class oi the Bwtt tae, © 
necessary up their speed, about three hun 
tons of coal Pym ae By meng my and their officers and 
<rew number about two hundred. 

Sxvs requests us to tell him where “that con- 
trivance” for straightening noses can be obtained. Is 
it called a mechanical a: ? We cannot give 
addresses. Yes, itis a m appliance, 

Perriexep.—Let him have a trial 
what he thinks of it. Be sure that he 
this fate whether he goes to sea or not, and ind 
present inclination lest he should play truant. 


Hot Warter.—You have given the pronunciation of 
the word “‘ Giaour” in your letter as nearly as it 
written ; it is almost im: ble to produce it in ts 
it is one of those words must be heard to be 


Dora.—For acne, it is recommended to sponge the 
SS 2 ee ee 
and water. If of long standing, or an obstinate 
character, consult a physician who fs skilled in skin 


InTERESTED.—The choice of names rests -— the 

She, young man, nwt ot tniereng cee. Ane 
, and, 80, ma. wa 

the top of his bent. . 4 

OUnepvucatep Poity.—If you are, as you say, entirely 
a you have done very well ; you may improve 
yourself a ~~ practice. Take time over 
writing and do not hurry it ; form every letter y 
and you will soon write a very good hand. 

Hamitton Harris.—‘‘ When Gree 


4 so much pleasure in our 
pay bag We do our best to find something for all 
our friends. 


Vicky.—Take the advice of some old man—the one 
you would appoint for a guardian—and he will tell you 
what to do. e only way 
keeper or aus is to app 
isa berg | an office. Your 
refined, lady-like girl. 

Dot.—Do not squeeze or mani; 
| es on your nose, or it 

t with carbolated vaseline, 


ery ney | can pay a heavy penton Ray 
any chemical 


CareruL Motner.—It is generally considered injuri- 
ous for little children to doe with old Pat 


one eee hone 
“ orying % is 
but hard Try it and see if it will not cure you. 


Exstz.—1l. The meeting of the eyebrows is said to 
indicate a but rather cruel and vindictive nature. 
2. Bumps d the ears mean combativeness—a 

and . 8. The skin can be 

with a strong, boiled solution of log- 

wood or of walnut bark, “‘ set” with a lump of copperas. 
W. J. H.—There are so 
Eastern 


the sashes worn by the are tied in a huge 
Sow eb the back, so large that it looks almost like a 
Ww. 


Sorpn1a.—l. To keep dandruff away, wash the head 

frequently in water that contains a few drops of 

ammonia. 2. Some vocalists take the white of a raw egg 

ers think lemon juice is preferable 
8. To keep the blood from 

running down in the hands, put them above 

and shake them gently for about fifteen minu' 


KITTY LEE, 


She has not wealth, and knows not pride, 
But has a nature glad and free ; 
has denied 
Spoils not the heart of Kitty Lee. 


a aes por 
good by s care not for e 
Is her deatre—and this, ind : 
Has wrought a halo round her name, 
A soft, radiance lights her , 
Whiok tees me Cape SF 
Her quiet life I prize, 

one event is left to tell. 


I took her hand, the other day, 
my words were faint and few, 


And though 
ge pb ened pe pate 
all I thought at once she knew. 
So now is banished every fear ; 
I am as happy as can be 


Since on the m of the year 
I won the heart of Kitty Lee! 


mind, but few 
ed to comprehend 





Anxious Inquiner.—There is no absolute rule ig the 
matter. A widow or widower is free to marry as soon 
as he or she pleases. It is not considered decorous to bg 
in too great a hurry; but circumstances 
doubtless do, arise in many cases to make 

to do ao. The case you speak of as “horrid” 

one of this sort. 


No Sensz.—¥our trouble, of imagining « 


paper of the leaf, and 
Take et eee 
grease shows itself on it, and by 
extract most of the stain. 
Cee ee wrote in the ‘‘ Flower and the 


Nine wortbies were they called of different rites— 
Three Jéws, three Pagans, and three Christian 
These ‘‘worthies” were Joshua, David, and Judas 
Maccabeous; Hector, Alexander, and. Julius Czsar; 
Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bouillon. 
TrutH.—No one has any right to interfere with an 
adult v jef. It would be well, how. 
on the particular ch ~ yA fi teres 
as uu or mak 
Mtl diteence witeh one of the Ouristinn hones 
become a member of. They 

work, and 


same 
not matter. 
B. B.—1. No, it should 
offence to decline 


i 
perileseee 
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